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A historical sketch of the work of the Gospel Missionary Union 
in Colombia and Ecuador by one of its pioneer missionaries in both 
these fields. The account of the Ecuador work is not brought down 
to date, since the author has labored in Colombia during the past 
forty years. Prior to that he had spent about a dozen years in 
Ecuador. Mr. Chapman is easily one of South America’s outstanding 


missionary pioneers. é 
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INTRODUCTION 


It was my original suggestion that Mr. Chapman, veteran 
missionary of the Gospel Missionary’ Union and pioneer in 
northern South America, write a book of this nature. I had, in 
years gone by, sat both under his platform ministry and in his 
classes, and also heard him repeat informally some of the things 
he and his early co-laborers passed through in South America 
half a century and more ago, and it was my desire to have these 
things ‘written “in order” for the information and inspiration of 
God’s people, particularly the new recruits whom the Spirit sets 
apart to take up the banner where these old veterans must needs 
lay it down. After considerable urging he acquiesced and the 
Gospel Missionary Union now takes pleasure in presenting to the 
Christian public this brochure of God’s grace. 

We younger workers of the vineyard feel most unworthy 
to be associated with a work so marked by sacrifice and priva- 
tion as that wrought by our predecessors. We realize that our 
generation has fallen heir to many blessings that our forerunners 
were called upon to forego. But, on the other hand, we must 
realize that there is, right on the continent of South America, 
much unclaimed territory for Christ and multitudes of unreached 
people that can only be reached by suffering, sacrifice and super- 
natural strength. Therefore, as we peruse the pages of this little 
volume let us not merely be informed or entertained, but be 
challenged. In the remote jungles of the once-named “Ne- 
glected Continent” are many Indian tribes without a single 
witness for Christ, living in unfriendly climates and localities 
all but inaccessible to us, and whose language no Christian has 
ever delved into. Even in Colombia itself, where the author 
has worked for many years and of which he herein has con- 
siderable to say, are Indians yet to be reached with the Gospel 
—and not only Indians, but whites as well. 

As one today visits the fields that were first entered by 
Mr. Chapman and others, as I have done, and sees the native 
churches, their pastors and evangelists, the schools, the Bible 
Institutes, which are the fruit of their labors, he is constrained 
to repeat the words of Samuel Morse’s first telegraphed mes- 
sage, “What hath God wrought!” For it is indeed a work God 


} 


has done. Yet we need to remember that it was done through 
yielded human instruments, men and women who were alto- 
gether ready to spend and be spent for Christ. Who will join 
and follow this missionary train? Our prayer, which goes along 
with this book, is that young people may hear the call and 
accept the challenge. 


G. Christian Weiss, President. 


FOREWORD 


The writing of this book was undertaken at the suggestion 
of the General Council of the Gospel Missionary Union, sec- 
onded by the missionaries on the field. The contents and the 
style of writing reveal the little experience of the author in this 
line of effort. 


Perhaps some will say it is too much of an autobiography 
and not a history. For these our only defence is that in the 
larger part of the story there was not much else to write about, 
as missionaries in the field occupied by our Mission were 
sadly lacking. 


If any of our readers feel they have been slighted, we 
regret the oversight and can only say the literary field is still 
open and we will welcome their story of South America. 


We send forth the effort trusting that God may use it to 
turn the eyes of some towards this field, leading them to pray, 
send or go, that those who sit in darkness may come to know 
Him who is the Light of the world. 


CoP 


(Printed in U.S.A.) 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CORN OF WHEAT WHICH FELL INTO THE 
GROUND (John 12:24) 


It was in the summer of the year 1889 that a considerable 
number of young men connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association gathered in Kansas, for a season of Bible 
study and recreation. Various teachers were present and a 
spirit of devotion and zeal was manifested in the meetings. 
Amongst the speakers was the veteran missionary leader, Dr. 
H. Grattan Guinness, whose work in’ Africa and South America 
still stands as a testimony to his consecration and zeal. 


The burden of his message was the dark Soudan, which at 
that time was a country practically without the Gospel. He 
spoke of the ninety millions of people living in that land, 4000 
miles long, and one thousand miles wide, all sunken in the 
depths of superstition and sin. So mightily did the Spirit of 
God work through this speaker, that several young men a- 
mongst the workers of the Association offered themselves to 
go as missionaries to Africa. The one who seemed to grasp 
the situation most seriously and who gave promise of great 
usefulness was Will Mitchell. His testimony gave evidence of 
a real purpose to give his life for the work amongst the hea- 
then, and hope filled the hearts of all that his ambition might 
be realized. 


But here comes one of the strange providences of God. 
The same afternoon of the day in which he had volunteered 
for foreign service found him boating in company with a friend 
in the river which flowed near to the Bible camp. While con- 
versing earnestly with his companion concerning the needs of 
the heathen, they were borne over a small dam. The boat 
capsized and Mitchell was drowned. His lifeless body was 
brought into the assembly room, where the venerable Dr. 
James H. Brookes, who was also present, spoke the solemn 
words, saying: “God has Himself spoken to us this day”. The 
sessions soon closed and those present returned to their fields, 
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but never could they be the same as before. The testimony 
of Will Mitchell and his tragic death had written upon their 
hearts a lesson concerning the uncertainty of life and the 
necessity of giving all to Christ, which none could ever forget. 


_ The Kansas Y.M.C. A. at this time was under the leader- 
ship of Mr. George S. Fisher, a young man whose parents had 
been missionaries both in home. and foreign, fields. In his heart 
the words of Dr. Guinness, concerning the needs of the heathen 
found a ready response and seconded by many of those who 
had been present at the Summer meetings, he began a campaign 
amongst the different associations, with the thought of broaden- 
ing their field of service. 


The result of this effort was soon seen in the sea of 
vatious young men and women throughout Kansas, asking to 
be sent to the Soudan with the thought of beginning a work 
for the evangelization of that vast region. This movement 
did not meet with the approval of the organized missionary 
societies. The going out of workers on a faith basis, trusting 
wholly to the Lord for their support, was largely new. How- 
ever, the blessing of God was upon the effort and more and 
more volunteers offered themselves for the mission field. A 
band of nine was formed for the opening of a work in the 
Soudan, and now there arose the question of the supervision of 
the mission, the forwarding of funds and the going out of 
other workers for the continuation of the effort. - 


CHAPTER II 
THE FOUNDING of the GOSPEL MISSIONARY UNION 


The directors of the Association work throughout the State 
and country having manifested their streng opposition to 
the movement, which: had taken such force in Kansas, made the 
leaders of the new effort feel the necessity of a separation. 
The result was that in the year 1892 Mr. Fisher, in company 
with a number of those who had been active in the work of 
the association in Kansas, met at. Topeka and formed what is 
now known as the Gospel Missionary Union. At the begin- 
ning this new organization was associated with the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance of New York City. The plan was 
for the Union to press the needs of the heathen lands, seeking 
to secure volunteers. These would then be turned over to the 
Alliance, who would be responsible for their direction on the 
field. The Gospel Missionary Union extended its efforts, and 
branches were organized in Minnesota, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa. A training school was established at Abilene, Kansas, 
which was afterwards transferred to Kansas City, Mo., the 
present headquarters of the society. . 

The first band of workers, composed of the following men 
and women: Gates, Helmick, Mr. and Mrs. Kingman, Jean Dick, 
Codding, Jaderquist, Trice and Harris had left Kansas City for 
New York, in the year 1890. Here they were brought into 
contact with the extreme teaching on divine healing, and were 
led to feel that the taking of any remedies was a manifestation 
of a lack of faith in God. With this conviction they landed 
on the fever-stricken coast of Sierra Leone. Here they hoped 
to make their entrance into the great Soudan, lying to the east 
of them. But alas, how sad was their disappointment. The 
climate proved fatal for them and steadfastly refusing to take 
the quinine, five of them were dead within a year. Finally, 
seeing the sad fate of their companions, the other four ac- 
cepted the remedies and the fever was broken. (Note: Doctors 
tell us that among all remedies, quinine is the one sure cure 
for the tropical fever. That God has caused it to grow in a- 
bundance in these malarial regions seems a sure evidence that 


it should be faithfully used.) 
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The news of these deaths filled with sadness the hearts of 
those who had sustained the effort with their prayers and of- 
ferings. However, the missionary fire which had been kindled 
throughout the western fields did not in any measure abate 
and soon another party of twelve sailed away to reinforce the 
remnant at Sierra Leone. The testimony of these friends has 
never been wholly forgotten and to this day there are those 
who remember Charlie Helmick, who had written in his Bible: 
“Though every step be over the grave of a missionary, the last 
command of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ must be obeyed.” 

Shortly after the going forth of this second party, the ar- 
rangement which had been made with the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance was terminated and the Gospel Missionary 
Union began to look for fields of its own. Among those who 
had taken a deep interest in the spread of the Gospel amongst 
the heathen and at the same time was an earnest evangelist in 
this country, was Albert Nathan, a converted Jew. God had 
richly blessed his labors in various States, but feeling in his 
heart the call to a wider service, he offered himself to the 
Council of the Gospel Missionary Union for labor in the for- 
eign field. Africa was still upon our hearts, as having been 
the land which had first awakened the missionary spirit and 
the loved ones who had laid down their lives so freely for that 
land made a strong appeal for help. In looking over the Con: 
tinent, it was found that no American missionary was laboring 
in the land of Morocco. Here Mohammedanism had held the 
proud Moors and the wild Berbers in spiritual slavery for 
centuries. There were also colonies of Jews scattered in the 
various cities, and this perhaps was one of the reasons which 
awakened Mr. Nathan’s heart with a desire to give the Gospel 
to Morocco. He had a small family, but his wife expressed 
herself as willing to go. A companion was found in the person 
of Henry Hammer, a man who had proved his fitness while 
serving in the States. 

The story of the Morocco Mission has already been told 
by another, and so we refer our readers to the account of the 
work in that land, in the interesting book written by Miss 
Elizabeth Tryon, who for years labored amongst that people. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE LAND OF THE EQUATOR 


The blessing of God had been manifest in the work of the 
Gospel Missionary Union from the beginning and it was 
now evident that the step taken by the brethren back in the 
Topeka meeting had not been amiss. Summer gatherings for 
Bible teaching and prayer had become centérs of missionary 
inspiration and young people were offering themselves for dif- 
ferent fields. Clarence Wilbur had gone to Costa Rica, Messrs. 
Bishop and Toms, who were amongst the founders of the so- 
ciety, were laboring in Guatemala, Gideon Woodward had 
gone to India and others had different fields in view. 

In the summer of 1895 the annual Bible School of the 
Nebraska Union was held at Crete, where a camping ground 
had been arranged with hall and cottages. The teacher for 
this meeting was Rev. Benton Middlekauff, a young pastor 
from Michigan, who had caught the missionary vision. His 
teachings from the 6th of Romans awakened an unusual spirit 
of prayer amongst those present. Mr. Fisher was in charge and 
the beloved N. Fay Smith, secretary for the work in Nebraska, 
was the general utility man around the camp. Towards the 
end of the week, after a day of earnest teaching and mission- 
ary exhortation, came the evening meeting. Again the com- 
mands of our Lord and the needs of the world were set before 
the assembly. Time came for closing, but no one seemed in- 
clined to go. Prayer after prayer was offered as the hours 
passed by. During the week the work of South America had 
been presented. Ecuador had been mentioned as being a land 
without a single witness for Christ, and at the same time domi- 
nated by the church of Rome to such an extent that no mission- 
ary was allowed to enter the land, and the Bible was a pro- 
hibited book. This need appealed strongly to the hearts of 
all present. The prayer-meeting lasted until the new day 
dawned and the Ecuador Mission was born. 

Shortly afterwards the council at Kansas City took definite 
steps towards opening the work in that land. Three men were 
chosen who were to be the pioneers in this effort. How to 
get past the prohibited barriers was still an unsolved problem. 
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It was decided to enter if possible through Peru, which was 
then in a measure open to the Gospel. 

But here comes another of the strange providences of God. 
Nearly a year had passed by since the meeting at Crete, when 
the three men, Messrs. Fisher, Strain and. Farnol were ready for 
the journey to the closed land. Stopping at Washington on 
their way they met the Ecuadorian Minister and, on talking 
with him, found that a great surprise awaited them. God has 
said “I will work and who shall let (hinder) it.” They were 
informed that during the former year a revolution had broken 
out in Ecuador and the Conservative Government, which had 
been in power for many years, had been overthrown by the 
Liberal army under the command of General Eloy Alfaro, who 
was at that time acting President and waiting to be confirmed 
as ruler by the vote of the people. The travelers were assured 
that the door was open. With this news, they at once took 
passage for Guayaquil, the port of entry, and found the report 
of the minister blessedly true. They at once secured living 
quarters and wrote for reinforcements. The writer at this time 
was acting as secretary for the Union in Iowa and had been a. 
candidate for foreign service for some time. But recently 
married, the problem of his wife at once presented itself, as 
it was not thought wise for women to enter the field at such 
an early date. Another worker, Mr. Chas. M. Polk, who had 
charge of a Gospel Mission in Kansas City, had also applied 
for missionary work. He too had a wife and child. After lay- 
ing the matter before the Lord, it was decided that the wives 
should remain at home for the present, while the husbands 
joined the waiting brethren in Ecuador. 

Funds were scarce in those days and the supporters of the 
Unicon were not rich in this world’s goods; nevertheless there 
was faith in God. With only enough money to reach New 
York, Mr. Polk and myself started forth, taking different routes 
and with speaking appointments along the way. When we 
came together at the port, we found that between us we had 
just about enough to pay for the two tickets to Guayaquil. 
Naturally we had hoped that funds would come to us from the 
Kansas City office, but the day for sailing arrived and with a 
small trunk and grip for each of us, which comprised our bag- 
gage, we decided to make the start. So in late October of 
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1896 we went aboard the small steamer “Advance” bound for 
Panama, where we must change to another line, as the Canal 
had not as yet been built. Arriving at the Isthmus, we found 
that after paying a night’s lodging and breakfast, we had less 
than five cents between us. This nevertheless caused us no 
great anxiety as we felt safe in the hands of God and, perhaps 
at the same time had considerable hope that our waiting breth- 
ren would supply our needs. 

Traveling in those days, steerage, was not a delightful ex- 
perience. We were on the lower deck, where on one side was 
a considerable number of cattle, while the beds were simply 
a piece of canvas sustained by the posts supporting the upper 
deck. No bedding was supplied. The food was even less at- 
tractive. At meal time the steward came around with a small 
bathtub filled with a greasy soup from which you were, with 
your own cup, expected to dip out what you could eat and 
care for yourself with your own spoon. We took a sample of 
the contents, but decided to go no further. Afterwards we 
found out the reason for this unsavory method of serving the 
meals. It seems that the stewards had some arrangement with 
the cabin boys above who waited tables in the first class, by 
which they secured large plates of good food which they sold 
for their own benefit to the steerage passengers. At next meal- 
time when the soup appeared we allowed it to pass by, having 
no appetite. Soon after the same man appeared with two large 
plates filled with tempting food which he offered us. Not 
knowing of the arrangement with the boys above, we grate- 
fully accepted the food, thanking the steward for his kindness. 
In view of this new order of things our appetites returned and 
we greatly enjoyed the service, thinking that steerage was not 
so bad after all. But alas, to our shame and confusion, the 
scene soon changed, and we were sadly awakened to the great 
mistake we had made. The steward returned and in a very 
positive way asked that we pay him fifty cents each for the 
food we had received. Imagine our confusion when upon 
emptying our pockets, we found an old purse and three cents in 
cash. We cast ourselves on the mercy of the steward, telling 
him we were deeply sorrowed at the mistake and asked his 
pardon, pleading that we had nothing with which to pay. 
Naturally he believed we were lying and proceeded in what we 
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supposed was most eloquent Spanish, to lay us out properly. 
We humbly received his strong rebuke but for the rest of the 
journey managed as best we could with the contents of the 
bathtub. 

At the end of three days and a half our eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of the church towers at Guayaquil and we 
felt that our financial troubles were now at an end. We 
expected our brethren would surely meet us at the dock. It 
was not so to be. The steamer plowed her way up the mighty 
Guayas river, blowing her horn to announce our arrival. 
Naturally we expected she would draw up to the dock where 
we could easily land. But to our surprise she dropped anchor 
in the middle of the stream and we soon saw the small boats 
coming out with the authorities and others, preparing to carry 
off passengers and baggage. We still kept up good heart as we 
felt sure Mr. Fisher would soon appear in one of the small boats. 

Our luggage was ready and as far as we could see only a 
bit of water separated us from the land to which we had come, 
hoping to make it the scene of our future labors. 

The ship was received, boat after boat pulled off, carrying 
passengers and officers while we, helpless to move, waited on 
the Lord. Time passed by and preparations were being made 
for sailing and two feeble missionaries were still on board un- 
able to get to shore. The boatmen, looking for a job con- 
tinually called to us “Camine’-—which means “come on.” We 
were all ready to “camine” but the wherewith was lacking. 
Amongst the passengers was one who knew the customs of 
steerage passage and had made provision. He had brought 
along food, expecting to care for himself. Finding the steward’s 
service more to his liking he had paid the price and his canned 
goods were still in his hands. As he was leaving he gave us 
two cans of sardines which we proposed to take to our brethren. 
Amongst the boatmen was one who was particularly urgent in 
his efforts to get us on board his skiff. It occurred to us to 
offer him a can of sardines if he would land us at the wharf. 
Seeing that there seemed to be no likelihood of getting any 
money out of us, and knowing that he had to make the trip, 
he finally accepted our offer. We still hoped to meet Mr. 
Fisher on the dock, but no sign of this expected brother was to 
be seen. We pulled our baggage over to one side and sat down 
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to pray. You can imagine how much we needed the help of 
the Lord in this particular hour. Here we were in a strange 
land, with the language unknown and apparently our friends 
had died or left the country. Funds were gone and the future 
veiled. Our prayers went up to God and we proved the truth 
of that Scripture which says “Call unto Me and I will answer 
thee”. While we prayed there suddenly appeared the tall 
form of our brother, who greeted us with the greatest surprise, 
saying he had been waiting to hear the whistle of the steamer 
before coming to meet us. 

With this our journeying trials ended and we were soon 
safely housed in the home which our brethren had secured in 
anticipation of our coming. Here the work on the language 
was begun in earnest and for some months Guayaquil was our 
home. No meetings had been held, although a brother from 
Jamaica who had joined the mission sought to give a testimony 
to visitors who had begun to frequent the place. 

In January of 1897 the Mission was strengthened by the 
arrival of Messrs. Reed (W.E.) and Crisman and the center of 
operations was established at Puerto Viejo in the Province of 
Manabi, where we were assured we would find the people less 
fanatical and more willing to listen to the Gospel. The time 
was largely given to language study, interspersed with short 
trips into the neighboring towns for the purpose of selling 
Bibles and coming to know the country. The people proved 
to be friendly and large numbers of Bibles were sold. The 
foundation was laid for a work which has continued unto the 
present day under the direction of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. 

During the first two years only men formed the mission- 
ary body, after which period several wives and two single 
women arrived, among whom was Miss Julia Anderson, who 
afterwards became Mrs. W. D. Woodward and who is still 
active on the field. Stations were opened at Guayaquil, Am- 
bato and Quito, where missionaries were located. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE “WHY” OF SUCH EXPERIENCES 


“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter” (John 13:7). 


The reader will permit a brief departure from our story 
that we may consider the “why” of the experiences related in 
the former chapter. Another factor entered which we have 
not mentioned that is even more mysterious. It seems that the 
office at Kansas City had received funds for our passage, above 
what was in our own hands. A check was placed in a letter 
directed to us. This letter, because of the shortness of time, 
was taken to the depot and mailed on the train. Some days 
afterwards this same letter was returned to the office at Kansas 
City for lack of postage. Whether the stamp had been rubbed 
off or whether it was never pasted upon the envelope we never 
knew. Why God allowed this singular incident can only be 
explained as it fits into the story of our voyage and experiences 
in the Guayaquil harbor. 

As the years have gone by and we, together with many 
other missionaries have gone forth to South America, this trial 
has never been repeated. In going over the circumstances 
there has come the conviction that it was all in God's plan to 
prepare us for a life of faith and dependence upon His provi- 
dences in all our future work. It would seem that He cast us 
out as it were into the sea without compass or rudder, that wé 
might see how He can use most uncommon and unnatural 
means for the support of His children. That He has proved 
Himself able and willing to do the unlikely and even the im- 
possible things, has been manifested in the history of the work 
in Ecuador and in all the fields where the Union has maintained 
a mission. 

Doubtless other faith missions could give the same testi- 
mony, and we have only to read the words of the apostle Paul 
to find the basis of his hope in the multitude of labors which 
fell to his lot! “But my God shall supply all your needs ac- 
cording to His riches in glory by Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4:19). 
That this path is not new is revealed to us by the apostle in 


Mrs. Woodward delivering her MS of the Quichua New 
Tesicment io D. P. Shidler, Vice-President of the 
Mission (1948 ) 


Whose burden? 


Interior of a typical Church in South America 
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Heb. 11:8 where we are told that “Abraham went out, not 
knowing whither he went.” These words are written with the 
special thought that perhaps some of our young people whose 
hearts have been touched with the needs of the heathen, and 
whose desire is to give their lives for this service, may be en- 
couraged to launch out in dependence upon God for the work 
to which He has called them. We do not suggest that there 
should be a rushing forth blindly into a work for which they 
are not prepared, not having sought the counsel of those of 
experience and knowledge of the fields) We do however 
counsel against the idle waiting for something to happen which 
would ‘make the way easier. and perhaps give them the assur- 
ance they seek. Our counsel to the missionary volunteer is, 
that he or she, after a full surrender of their life to the Lord 
Jesus, and having come to some decision as to the field to 
which they feel called to go, instead of entering some branch 
of Christian work, or taking a pastorate in this country, should 
take steps at once towards the arranging of their life’s work. 
Let them apply to some board working in the field of their 
choice. They should seek the counsel, if possible, of some mis- 
sionary who has lived in that country, and find out about the 
language and the probability of their being able to learn it. 
They should know about the climate and consult their phy- 
sician as to whether their health would likely resist what they 
would experience on the field. Persons suffering from liver 
trouble would do well to seek a place of labor outside of the 
tropics. Light-haired people with fair complexion, are most 
likely to find trouble in the fields nearest the Equator. Those 
who are over particular about their eating and not prepared 
for a complete change of circumstances in the way of living, 
had better seek some service in their homeland. 

If circumstances are such as to completely block the way 
for one’s going forth, we would urge the candidates to hold 
fast to their purpose and wait prayerfully and patiently that 
God may remove the obstacles. The whole future life may be 
blighted and filled with disappointment, through the giving 
up of the purpose of being a missionary, because the way did 
not seem open. In seeking counsel, we earnestly advise all 
candidates that they use the greatest care in opening their 
hearts to friends and even to the members of their own family. 
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Few of us have escaped the discouraging words spoken by those 
near and dear to us, when we have made known to them our 
purpose to be a missionary. 

A word further to the candidate for missionary service and 
this has to do with the study of the language. Here is a rock 
which has proven to be the stumblingblock for many of those 
whose hearts have led them to the mission field. One hears 
said: ‘“‘we will begin after we become settled”, another says “I 
have not gotten my language method as yet”, and still another 
assures us that he or she will get it by contact with the people. 
That all of this is fatal has been proven time and again in our 
experience. We have known of cases where the missionary has 
spent as much as five years on the field without being able to 
give so much as a Bible exposition in the new language . In 
one case the man and his wife left the field wholly discouraged 
at this failure. Others speak the language so poorly that we 
say the natives have learned the language of the missionary 
rather than the reverse. Our advice is, that as soon as a can- 
didate has been accepted by the board under which he or she 
is to labor, a satisfactory language method should be secured - 
and work begun’ at once. Naturally a teacher is most desirable, 
but some of the languages are such that the reading and vo- 
cabulary can be mastered to a considerable degree without 
outside help. We would not advise one to attempt to read 
aloud or to speak the-new language, but with the English Bible 
at hand much could be accomplished in reading the foreign 
tongue. On board the ship there are often other missionaries 
who could give the new worker help and thus the long voyage 
would not be time lost. On reaching the field the first day is 
not too soon to unpack the grammar and begin to ask questions 
regarding the language. 


CHAPTER V 
BEGINNINGS IN ECUADOR 


“For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and 
there are many adversaries” (1 Corinthians 16:9). 


The little group of missionaries gathered at Guayaquil was 
soon broken into. Mr. Fisher was called away to other labors 
and Mr. Farnol thought it necessary to return to the States, 
leaving three of us to begin the work. The new government 
under General Alfaro gave us a kind reception and letters of 
recommendation to the governors throughout the country were 
furnished us. The whole land was now opened for the ministry 
of the Gospel, as far as preaching is concerned. On the other 
hand, we faced the opposition of a priesthood which had ruled 
unhindered for centuries. The combination of Church and 
State had been complete. The religious orders had gained pos- 
session of nearly a third of the land of the country. The con- 
stitution declared that the Catholic religion was the faith of 
Ecuador, and that all other religions were excluded. A few 
years previous to our arrival, an agent of the American Bible 
Society had landed at Guayaquil, bringing with him several 
boxes of Bibles. On learning his mission, the authorities ar- 
rested him, put him back on the ship with all his Bibles and 
declared that as long as Chimborazo, Ecuador’s highest moun- 
tain peak, stood, the Bible would be excluded from the land. 
Not long before Congress, in a burst of enthusiasm, had voted 
to abolish the name Ecuador and call the Republic “El Corazon 
de Jesus”. This means “The Heart of Jesus.” This name was 
dropped as soon as the Liberal Party came into power, and 
Ecuador which means “The Equator” was again restored. 

The land of Ecuador divides itself into three distinct parts. 
There is the coast region, where work was first begun and 
whose center is Guayaquil. Here the climate is unhealthy and 
the missionary suffers from the fevers. The people are dis- 
posed to be friendly towards the foreigners and the Catholic 
church has largely lost control. Going on inland from the 
coast, the land rises almost suddenly to mountain height and 
one finds himself in the cool valleys of the Andes with Quito, 
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the capital of the country, ten thousand feet above sea level. 
This region stretches across the entire republic and is inhabited 
largely by the descendants of the Inca race which was con- 
quered by the Spaniards in the beginning of the 16th century. 
This humble people, living on the mountain sides and table 
lands of the Andes, have been the prey of the Spanish con- 
querors from the beginning. Their little plots of sandy soil 
bring them in a scanty supply of vegetables and grains which 
simply care for their most urgent necessities. They are ruled 
with an iron hand by the priests and kept in the darkest 
ignorance. 

The Gospel Missionary Union has felt a deep interest: in 
this unfortunate race which comprises the larger part of the 
population of Ecuador, and in the early years of the work in 
that land, an effort was made to establish a station amongst 
them. This beginning was undertaken by two of our single 
lady workers, Misses Anderson and Ozman at Caliata. A native 
hut was secured and these two sisters began a really sacrificial 
labor. The dirt floor, the mud walls and the thatched roof 
formed their dwelling. Bunches of straw twisted together were 
their fuel with which they cooked their meals, which consisted 
largely of potatoes and barley flour. The cold was continuous 
and not long had they been there when Miss Ozman fell sick 
with the pneumonia and gave her life a sacrifice for the Qui- 
chuas. Other helpers came, and Miss Anderson (Mrs. Wood- 
ward, as she now is) has remained at her post in this center 
until the present, giving her time largely to the translation of 
the Scriptures into the Quichua language. A school has been 
maintained and meetings are held regularly, but so far results 
have been almost negligible. Miss Lottie Turbutt labored here 
for a season. 

The work among the Spanish-speaking people in this part 
of Ecuador is largely under the direction of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance. The Gospel Union has missionaries at 
Riobamba and Guaranda, both capitals of departments. The 
people have been liberated from the dominion of the tyrants 
who ruled them in past years, but are still bound by the chains 
of fanaticism and sin. Liberty is given for preaching of the Gos- 
pel in halls, jails, barracks and on the street, but few people 
are’ found who manifest any real desire to follow our Lord, 
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being content, as they tell us, with the religion of their fathers. 

The third division of Ecuador comprises the vast region. 
sloping down the eastern sides of the Andes and stretching 
away into the head-waters of the Amazon river, between Peru 
and Colombia, almost to Brazil. It is known as the Oriente. 
Beginning at the tree limit on the mountain side, the whole 
country is one vast unbroken forest. Streams rise in a higher 
region and flowing on, join rivers which finally pour their 
waters without exception into the great Amazon, the only out- 
let for all this Oriente region. Here and there are a few mis- 
erable villages, generally the centers where the government 
maintains authorities. Apart from these, one must go along 
the narrow trails, hunting up individual families to whom he 
may give his testimony. Various tribes, speaking different 
languages, inhabit this land, making the work doubly difficult. 

From the beginning the needs of this vast region had been 
upon the hearts of different members of the mission. In the 
year 1898 the writer, in company with Mr. C. S. Detweiler, 
made a trip of exploration into this field, spending nearly a year 
in the effort. The trip required some six days’ travel on foot. 
before the first settlement was reached. Here the authorities: 
were found and a few Spanish-speaking people engaged in tra- 
ding with the Indians. These latter lived in the depth of the 
forest where only a guide can find their huts. Their language 
is wholly different from the Spanish. 

Work was begun in this part of the Republic in the year 
1901 by Mr. & Mrs. Freeland who, with their son Paul, settled 
at what was known as the capital of the Oriente, the village 
of Macas. Here they began a testimony amongst the few 
Spanish-speaking settlers and at the same time commenced the 
gathering of the words of the unwritten language of the Jivaros, 
the name of this tribe of Indians. These are the so-called 
‘“Head-hunters”. They found that the priests had been there 
before them and, in a measure, had implanted in the minds of 
these half civilized dwellers in the forest, the superstitions of 
the Roman Catholic church. Great difficulty was found in 
securing the needed help in Macas, and it was soon decided to 
move a day’s journey on foot into the forest to Sucua where 
they would be less under the eyes of the priest. They were 
later joined by Charles Olson. Years of toil seemingly brought 
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little fruit. Our friends were working on another language, 
never reduced to writing, but the seed sowing has not proved 
in vain. Later on Mr. & Mrs. Freeland returned to the States, 
but the work of our brother was finished. God took him to 
His heavenly home. Mrs. Freeland returned to the field and 
became Mrs. Olson. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Johnson followed 
and later Mr. and Mrs. Ficke took over the station. 

Sucua has developed into a missionary center and now 
has a school and one out station. Mr. & Mrs. Drown are in 
charge here where a landing field for the airplane is located, 
and Mr. €& Mrs. Austin live at Macuma. The faithful efforts 
of the founders together with the labors of the Johnsons and 
the Fickes have surely been rewarded. A recent gathering 
found sixty people in attendance where four persons were bap- 
tized and one couple was married. 

The headquarters station of the Gospel Missionary Union 
in Ecuador at present is Guayaquil where Mr. Cornelius Klaassen 
(now on furlough) is located. Here Mr. Johnson is in charge. 
Besides the regular services, a Bible School is established and a 
monthly paper is published. Riobamba, in the interior, has 
been a center for a number of years, where a testimony has 
been maintained. Apparently here the fruit has been little, 
but present prospects are hopeful. Nearby is Caliata, where 
Miss Alton is located, the station where the work is carried on 
amongst the descendants of the old Inca race, called the Qui- 
chuas. The newest field to be opened is Guaranda, also in the 
interior. Here a kindly welcome has been granted our sisters, 
Misses McGivney and Regier. This point is near neighbor to 
Riobamba where Miss Kruse has been laboring. 

One of the most interesting and hopeful efforts of the 
work in Ecuador is the motor launch which has been secured 
with the view to reaching the many towns lying on the tribu- 
taries of the Guayas River which flows by Guayaquil. These 
streams flow through the most fertile part of the Republic and 
are lined in many places with the coffee and chocolate groves 
which abound in the low-lying lands of the coast. Here one 
finds towns and villages at frequent intervals, and easily reached 
by water craft. The launch has accomodation for those in 
charge and with its public address system, makes a testimony 
possible, both on land and water. In this boat brother A. A. 
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Dyck, accompanied by a pilot and often by his wife, has visited 
town after town, being out at times for as much as a month. 
‘The work has made possible the scattering of a large amount 
of literature and interested friends have been found in many 
places and we trust some have been truly converted. Our 
brother is at present in this country and the burden of his 
heart is that someone might be raised up to establish a per- 
manent work in some of the many centers, that those who have 
heard only a passing testimony might be gathered into groups 
with the thought of a permanent church. At present the 
launch is in the hands of Mr. Herman Friesen, who has con- 
tinued the work begun by Mr. Dyck. 

Another interesting feature of the Guayaquil work has 
been the testimony given over the radio, which has served to 
reach a multitude of homes in the city and round about. The 
street work has been the means of building up a good attend- 
ance at the church services, and the prospects for the future 
in these various stations mentioned was never brighter. The 
incoming of numerous new missionaries has made possible the 
enlargement of the present testimony and the extension of the 
work into fields yet unoccupied. 

In speaking of the work of the Gospel in Ecuador, we 
could not justly overlook the nearly fifty years of service in 
that field rendered by our brother Will E. Reed, recently gone 
to be with the Lord. As already noted, Mr. Reed, leaving his 
family in the States, entered Ecuador in January of 1897. The 
writer was present at the port of Manta upon his arrival, and 
was associated with him closely for a number of years in thar 
Republic and afterwards enjoyed his fellowship both in Ecuador 
and Colombia. Although coming out in fellowship with the 
Gospel Union, and afterwards transferring to the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, no break was ever made in the happy re- 
lationship which had been formed even before coming to the 
mission field. The labors of our brother have been crowned 
with God’s blessing and a large church and an enthusiastic con- 
gregation in Guayaquil remain as a memorial to his sacrificial 
service in the vineyard of our Lord. He was seconded in his 
ministry by his sons, Allen and John, the former assuming in 
a measure the place of pastor in the Guayaquil church. His 
traveling companion, Mr. Crisman, labored for long years in 
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Ecuador and was afterwards transferred to Colombia,—finally 
being retired, because of having reached the age limit. 

In addition to those already mentioned, we would not pass 
over the names of Boehne, Kinkel, Altig, Cady, Ward, Wood- 
ward, Hyde and Danielson (who died in Guayaquil) all of whom 
have had terms of service in this land. Neither would we for- 
get the numerous workers who have gone out in recent years, 
and are either studying the language or seeking to fill the gap 
left by missionaries on furlough. 

Apart from the work, under the direction of the Union 
and the Christian and Missionary Alliance, the two societies 
laboring in Ecuador in complete harmony, there has been estab- 
lished in Quito what is known as the “HCJB” radio station. 
From here broadcasts are sent out on short wave, reaching all 
around the world. The Gospel is spread in as many as twelve 
different languages, and according to correspondence received 
at the Headquarters in Quito, a worldwide testimony is being 
given. 


CHAPTER VI 
A NEW REPUBLIC ENTERED 


“Come over into Macedonia, and help us” (Acts 16:9). 


“At the very gates of the Panama Canal—lost to her by 
her own short-sightedness and the high-handed action of presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt—lies a country of lofty mountains 
and snowcapped summits, of fertile, temperate valleys and 
plateaus, of riotously tropical coasts and lowlands, of exten- 
sive pastures and of thousands of miles of virgin forests; 
a country rich in promise of mineral wealth, whose very cli- 
mate is capable of nurturing the vegetation of every zone, yet 
which lies fallow for lack of highways and railroads; a country 
teeming with interest to the historian and the archaeologist, 
possessing a literature and culture second to none in the new 
world and whose capital proudly bears the title of “The Athens 
of South America”, yet where the mass of the people are il- 
literate and in whose remote forests roam savage tribes who 
have never looked into the face of the white man—in short, 
a country of boundless possibilities and of strangest contrasts, 
this is the Republic of Colombia.” Thus writes Mr. Phanor 
Eder in his interesting book on this land. 

The book from which we have copied the above was 
written in the year 1913. Were Mr. Eder to write again, the 
story would be greatly different. Highways run almost the 
whole length of the Republic and cross it from the Pacific 
Coast to the headwaters of the Amazon. Railroads follow its 
valleys from Popayan to Medellin and soon the passenger can 
go directly by rail from Buenaventura to Bogota. The journey 
from Cali to the capital of the Republic when Mr. Eder wrote 
occupied some six days. Today the plane carries one over the 
same distance in one hour; such has been the advance of the 
country. 

To the north of Ecuador, and the land nearest to the 
United States in South America, is Colombia, first known to 
the world through the visit of Columbus, whose name it bears. 
In the last part of the 15th century settlements were made on 
the Atlantic coast and afterwards the Spanish invaders under 
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Pizarro, crossing the Isthmus of Panama, visited the Pacific 
region. Finding this part of little interest they pushed their 
way over the low lying mountains of the western range of the 
Andes, entering the great valley of the Cauca. This land which 
lies hedged in by the western and middle ranges of the Andes 
consists of a level plateau more than one hundred miles long 
and in places nearly twenty miles wide, with not so much as 
a knoll to break its vast expanse. Scientists suggest that it 
was formerly the basin of a great lake, but now nature has 
drained it by means of the Cauca River, which flows through 
the entire length of the valley and then breaking through the 
mountains, joins the Magdalena on its way to the Carribean 
Sea. 

This region with an altitude of some three thousand feet, 
enjoys a mild summer climate the year around, the thermometer 
seldom passing eighty degrees. The products are tropical, and 
fruits and vegetables are produced in abundance. The riches 
of the country consist largely in the extensive coffee and choc- 
olate plantations, while great herds of cattle roam the ever 
green pastures. The mountains round about also contribute 
large areas of tillable land, where the grains flourish. Here the 
visitor can find the cool breezes from the nearby snowcaps, 
shall he tire of the soft winds of the valley. Towns and 
cities flourish along the railroads and highways which run in 
all directions, connecting the Cauca with the other Departments 
of the Republic. Cali, the capital with a population of more 
than one hundred and thirty thousand, prides herself on pos- 
sessing an air service with connections to all parts of the world, 
a radio and telegraph service, the latest movies and most mod- 
ern fashions, and is in every way an up-to-date city. 

While this valley forms the field where the work of the 
Gospel Missionary Union is centered, the reader will be inter- 
ested to know something of the land as a whole. As already 
mentioned, the Spaniards visited the two coasts and founded 
Cartagena on the north, which is still an important port of 
entry and is occupied by three missionary societies, who carry 
on an active work there. On the west, Cali was the first city 
to be founded more than four centuries ago. Going to the 
south Popayan came into existence about the same time and has 
been a center of educational work and the birthplace of some 
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of Colombia’s most noted statesmen and men of literature. Va- 
lencia, the poet, was born and lived there, he being up to his 
recent death considered the foremost writer in Colombia. Here 
the Missionary Alliance has a center from which an active work 
is carried on amongst the many Indian villages found in this 
department. On to the north of Cali, and not far from the 
Cauca River, situated in another mountain valley is the indus- 
trial city of Medellin. This is the second city in size in all 
Colombia. Its products, apart from those taken from the soil, 
consist of all sorts of woven goods and a considerable line of 
machinery. Its wholesale houses supply a vast region with all 
sorts of products, both native and foreign. The dwellers of 
Medellin are noted as men of initiative and progress and the 
city bids fair to become the leading commercial center of 
‘Colombia. . 

The Republic of Colombia, with a population of some nine 
millions, is crossed by the Andes which divide into three 
separate ranges, known as the Western, Central and Eastern 
Cordilleras. The departments are fourteen and the last three 
cities already mentioned are located between the western and 
central Cordilleras. Then on to the east, crossing the central 
cordillera and passing the wide stretching valley of the Mag- 
dalena River, and climbing to some eight thousand feet in the 
eastern range, the traveler comes to the vast Savanna, where 
Bogota, the capital of the Republic, is situated. Here one ex- 
periences a chilly October climate the year around and an over- 
coat is acceptable morning and evening of every day. The 
products now change to those of the temperate zone and 
grains, potatoes and fruits of many kinds abound. The in- 
habitants are industrious and progressive, as far as circum- 
stances permit. The chill in the atmosphere conduces to energy 
in the carrying on of their daily labor. Bogota has been oc’ 
cupied as a missionary center for more than a hundred years. 
The American Presbyterian Church has a fine building and two 
large colleges, being the oldest denomination working in that 
field. Other societies are carrying on in various parts of the 
city, but like all other places in Colombia, the need far exceeds 
the efforts being made to reach the people with the Gospel. 
Here the two leading Bible Societies of the world now labor- 
ing as one organization, have established their headquarters 
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under the name of “The United Bible Societies”. The work of 
this organization in behalf of the people of Colombia cannot 
be over-estimated. Scriptures in different styles of binding and 
type are supplied to the missions with the greatest generosity, 
the charge made being far below the actual cost of printing. 
They even go so far as to pay all transportation charges. This 
work has been much hindered because of the inability of the 
parent societies in London and New York to print books in 
suficient numbers to supply the demands made upon the 
Agency by the various missions laboring in the Republic. The 
agency maintains colporters who work in co-operation with the 
missions, when it is possible to secure the books necessary for 
this effort. At present this is impossible, but good promises 
come to us from our friends, brothers Gregory and Siciliani, 
the agents in charge of the work in Colombia. 

Still on to the east, as one slowly descends from the 
heights of Bogota, there is encountered the vast region called 
the Llanos. Here the traveler finds great stretches of grass 
land and father south begin the immense forests of the Ama- 
zon. It is sparsely settled and in parts Indians are found. 
Here some work has been begun by the Worldwide Crusade 
and other pioneer agencies. Clear down to the south on one 
of the many rivers Mr. George Constance and family of the 
Alliance are located in a work amongst the Indians. 

The third city in Colombia is Barranquilla, capital of a 
department and situated near the mouth of the Magdalena 
River. This city maintains an active commerce with the mar- 
kets of the United States and Europe and is the principal port 
of Colombia. The Presbyterian Church has here several 
churches and two important colleges. Other societies have also 
entered this field of late and maintain regular services. Out- 
side of the cities already mentioned, the list must include such 
places as Pasto, Manizales, Neiva, Cucuta, Tunja, Santa Marta, 
Ibague and Bucaramanga. All of these are important cities, 
capitals of departments, and are occupied by one or more mis- 
sionary societies. 

The history of Colombia previous to the Spanish conquest 
in the 16th century, is largely built upon traditions and con- 
jectures. The Inca race of Peru and Ecuador does not seem to 
have reached far into Colombia. When the Spaniards landed 
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they found the country inhabited by scattered Indian tribes, 
governed by their local chiefs without any apparent plan for 
unity. These were unable to present an armed resistance to the 
invaders, so that the conquest of Colombia, different from that 
of Peru, was less difficult. Naturally the thirst for gold was 
ever the impelling motive that spurred the foreigners on their 
way. Not finding in Colombia the riches hoped for, they 
turned themselves rather to the founding of cities, of which 
Cali was among the first. The natives were given wholly to 
agriculture and seemed to know little of the treasures which 
the Spaniards sought. They accepted the rule of the new- 
comers and became largely the serfs of the land. In some parts 
images and similar articles sculptured from stone have been 
found, which up to the present have remained a mystery. The 
Indians knew nothing of their origin and had nothing in their 
worship or in their feasts that would in any way correspond 
to these strange works of a vanished race. 

The present condition of the descendants of these tribes 
which inhabited Colombia in and before the 16th century, is 
sad enough. They have been under the teaching of the Cath- 
olic church for all these years and now content themselves with 
carrying out the empty forms of a religion which they little 
understand, and at the same time they hold largely to their 
ancient ways and superstitions. Heavy contributions are ex- 
acted from them for the services of the priests, who in turn 
absolve them from their continual sins of drunkenness, lying, 
fornication and the rest of their many faults. They have been 
pressed away from the fertile valleys by the incoming settlers 
and now are to be found only in the far away mountain sides 
where they cultivate their small plots of land, until the tide of 
immigration shall press them further into the mountain 
forests. 

The mass of the population of Colombia is a mixed race. 
There are the few of the upper class, descendants of the Span- 
ish invaders, who maintain themselves largely apart from the 
common people. These are the owners of the large cattle farms, 
the industries and business in general. After these come the 
great mass of people formed by a mixture of Spanish, Indian 
and Negro blood. These are the owners of the smaller bus- 
iness houses and farms. It is among this class that the Gospel 
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has made its greatest progress. The church of Rome holds the 
wealthier class largely through the influence of the women, who 
are continually being preferred in all social events and the 
multitude of feast day celebrations held in the church. The 
men of all classes seem to be losing their faith in the Catholic 
church, but still support it that there may be peace in the 
family, It is considered such a disgrace to be buried outside 
of the Catholic cemetery that most all, whether they be atheists 
or drunkards, will submit to the confession to the priest in their 
last hours and receive the final absolution. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Colombia originally belonged to the Spanish Colonies or- 
‘ganized in Central and South America soon after the discovery 
of the land by Columbus. Governors were appointed from 
‘Spain, whose great object seems to have been to enrich them- 
selves at the cost of the people. Slavery was introduced, which 
accounts for the great number of Negroes inhabiting the more 
tropical parts of the country. The continual abuses of these 
governors finally stirred the people to open rebellion. Various 
leaders were raised up in the different Republics who headed 
a general rebellion against the Spanish tyranny. Amongst these 
was Simon Bolivar, a young man from Venezuela, who by his 
strong personality, united the forces of his native land and, 
together with the help of others of like mind, was able to free 
the five Republics situated in the north-west corner of South 
America. His name stands out above all others mentioned in 
the history of Colombia, and he is lovingly called “The 
Washington of South America.” His statues are to be found 
all over the country and no public oration is complete without 
some reference to him or to his work. He organized the five 
liberated Republics into one great nation, hoping that his work 
would be permanent. In this he was sadly deceived, as personal 
ambitions amongst the leaders and lack of harmony amongst 
the people soon undid his work, and he himself lamented that 
he had labored in vain. His death was marked with sadness 
and disappointment. 

The Republican Government established by Bolivar in the 
year 1819 has continued to this day with the exception of short 
periods of dictatorship. Two parties, the Conservative, or 
church party, and the Liberal, contend for the dominion every 
four years. The former stands for the exclusion of all religion 
save that of the Catholic church. However, both parties are 
sufficiently strong so that each acts as a restraining power on 
the other, and neither can go to the extremes which their pro- 
grams call for. The actual president, Ospina Perez, was elected 
by the Conservatives, following the Liberal president Alfonso 
Lopez. The country had been in the hands of the Liberals for 
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sixteen years, but a division in the party lost them the election. 
The Congress was still strongly Liberal and this has brought 
about a confusion to the extent that neither side has been able 
to make much progress. Naturally the Conservatives are mak- 
ing every effort to change the color of Congress in the Bi- 
Annual election which is soon due. 

So far the new government has made no laws restricting 
the work of the Gospel, but new authorities such as governors 
and mayors, appointed by the president, are showing a tendency 
to resist advances of the Gospel in certain cases. How this 
will work out and what may be our lot in case the Conser- 
vative party carries the coming election, we wait to see. At 
present meetings can be held in chapels and halls all over the 
country. The sale of Bibles and religious literature is not re- 
stricted and freedom of the press still exists. In some towns 
the authorities will permit street preaching, in others it is for- 
bidden. In Cali the mayor has instructed the police force to 
grant us liberty for preaching on the street and we have even 
received protection from them when drunkards or fanatics 
have sought to molest us. 

Another element has entered the political field in Colom- 
bia and promises to make trouble for Conservatives, Liberals 
and Evangelicals alike. This is the Communism which has 
been imported from Russia and is making strides with the 
laboring class. There has existed here ever since the time of 
the colony what we know as land grants. These grants came 
from the King of Spain to certain influential families and con- 
sist of great tracts of the best farming land in the country. 
The original owners have long since died but a multitude of 
heirs still exist with rights in these properties. As a rule they 
are let out to certain ones who will farm a part while the rest 
often grows up in weeds and brush. It is very difficult to buy 
any part of such a place because of the numerous heirs. The 
result is that the poor people, seeking a bit of land on which 
they may earn enough for their living expenses, are compelled 
to go into the mountainous regions and open up in heavy 
timber enough for their small plantation. This land is far away 
from railroad and highway and the road leading to the new 
home is often only a path, sometimes impassable in the rainy 
season. All this time the poor farmer sees the great stretches 
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of level land in the valley where a few cattle are feeding, or 
the weeds and brush have full control, Naturally he feels a 
great injustice has been done him and when the Communist 
orator exploits this condition of affairs, he gives a ready con- 
sent to the idea of a distribution of these lands, thinking per- 
haps where he would pick his share. These propagandists 
have gone so far in their plans as to divide up certain large 
farms, assigning to their fellow communists their parts and 
promising them ten head of cattle to each man. The govern- 
ment has found it necessary to imprison at times some of these 
agitators. 

The working class throughout the country are all organized 
into their respective unions and strikes are common, often 
seconded by sympathetic walk-outs which paralyze both traf- 
fic and industry. The government does not look with favor 
upon these moves and the army is often called out to maintain 
order and protect those who wish to work. The church of 
Rome looks with great disfavor upon this movement, but so 
far has been unable to provide any remedy. They feel that 
the movement not only threatens the government, but is a di- 
rect attack upon the church system. The communist leaders 
cry out against all religion and are not slow to show forth the 
defects in the church which they have been accustomed to look 
upon as their mother. Amongst our evangelicals this doctrine 
has not had great acceptance, as we have sought to teach them 
in a kindly way the sacredness of property rights and most of 
all that we cannot expect a perfect condition in life, until we 
reach our heavenly home. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GOSPEL MISSIONARY UNION ENTERS 
COLOMBIA 


“And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold, them 
also I must bring” (John 10: 16). é' 

It was in the year 1899 that the writer in company with 
Mr. C. S. Detweiler was laboring amongst the Indians in the 
Oriente of Ecuador. It had been our hope to establish a station 
in this region and thus begin a work which had been upon the 
hearts of the missionaries from the time that the mission in 
Ecuador was started. We were living at Archidona, a small 
village on the borders of the vast region stretching on and 
forming the Amazon valley. Here we were visited by two 
English travelers who were going through the country, collect- 
ing butterflies for an English museum. They had come down 
through the center of the great Cauca Valley in Colombia, and 
crossing over into Ecuador were on their way eastward, plan- 
ning to return to England by the way of the Amazon River. 
We were much impressed with the zeal which they manifested 
and the sacrifice they were willing to make in their efforts to 
gather the specimens for a museum and could not but lament 
that there was no one sufficiently interested in the souls of 
men to make a like journey in seeking gems for the Savior’s 
crown. 

They told us of the beautiful valley of the Cauca, which 
they had traveled throughout its full length. They spoke of 
the mild climate, the easy roads for travel, the hospitable peo- 
ple, the abundance of food and the many other things favor- 
able to a life in that region. Naturally there sprung up in our 
hearts a desire that the Gospel might be preached to that peo- 
ple, as our English friends told us they found no signs of mis- 
sionary work in any part of the region which they had visited. 
Returning to Quito, it was found that owing to health matters 
the beginning of a mission in the Oriente must be delayed. 
Both the writer and his companion were assigned to other parts 
and the work which they had begun was left for other hands 
to continue. The part of the Oriente visited by us was later 
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entered by the Christian & Missionary Alliance, which now 
maintains a flourishing station there with school and services 
for the natives whom they have gathered round about them 
in form of a colony. The writer was assigned to Guayaquil 
and labored on there until the year 1903 when, due to the ill 
health of his wife, he was obliged to return to the States, leav- 
ing Mr. Funk and Mr. Redfern, who had recently come to the 
field on a visit to the stations, in charge at Guayaquil. 

The story of the Cauca Valley had never been forgotten 
and it was frequently mentioned at the gatherings at the mis- 
sion home in Kansas City. Finally, in the year 1908, it was 
decided that an effort should be made to open work in this 
new field. A missionary returning from Peru had visited the 
place and been able to sell a number of Bibles in a few weeks’ 
time. This decided us on making Cali the center for the be- 
ginning of the effort. Mr. John Funk, who had labored for 
some years in Ecuador under the direction of our mission, was 
chosen as a companion for the effort to be made in the new 
field and word was sent to him to transfer to Cali at his early 
convenience. The writer made preparation at Kansas City to 
meet Mr. Funk at the appointed city. Not knowing the con- 
ditions, it seemed best to take very little equipment, and so 
with a small trunk and a suit case we set out for Colombia. 
Sailing from the port of New Orleans, we soon came to the 
Isthmus of Panama, now familiar from two previous visits. An 
opportunity for testimony was found during the delay and, 
securing Bibles from the colporter of the American Bible So 
ciety, an effort was made with some success to scatter the Word 
in that needy region. We also secured a box of Bibles for the 
work in Colombia. 

At last the day came and we were once more on board 
with our steerage ticket headed for Buenaventura, the door of 
entry for western Colombia. The fare proved more acceptable, 
and our somewhat sad experience on the first trip was not re- 
peated. There was no one at the port to meet us and so we 
presented ourselves alone before the Custom’s Officers. Here 
a serious question arose. On seeing our box of Bibles, their 
fears were aroused, and they asked one another what the priests 
would say if they let these Bibles come into Colombia. After a 
season of arguing, in which we attempted to show them that 
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this was just the book that Colombia needed, they allowed us 
to land the Bibles. A vacant room was secured in a large ware- 
house, as funds were again very low, and living in a hotel was 
out of the question. With the hope of replenishing our nearly 
empty pocket, we started out the same afternoon with an 
armload of books, hoping to sell in the shops, along the street. 

We were surprised to find that there was a ready sale for 
the Bible and rejoiced in the favorable turn which our affairs 
had taken. But alas our joy was soon ended for we had not 
worked an hour when a policeman tapped us on the shoulder, 
telling us we were wanted at their headquarters. Someone had 
carried the news to the house of the priest which was nearby 
and he had at once gone to the office of the chief of police and 
the result was the tapping on my shoulder by the officer. I 
told him that I was very busy and asked him to please excuse 
me. He was good enough to heed my request and left me to 
go on with my selling. This favor was not to last, however, 
and in a few minutes he returned and this time not only re- 
quested me to accompany him but, taking me by the arm, he 
proposed to make his order effective. Naturally I did not re- 
sist, but went with him to the headquarters where I found the 
chief of police in earnest conversation with the village priest. 
They at once told me that the Bible could not be sold without 
a written permission from the authorities and that it would be 
necessary to examine the book, to see whether it was such as 
would corrupt the good morals of their city. This may seem 
ridiculous to our readers, who have cherished the Bible as the 
very foundation of all morality and right living from their 
childhood up. Yet here was a city where the majority of the 
families were living in adultery or fornication, and _ statistics 
showed that for the country at large, as many as two-thirds 
of the children were illegitimate. Nevertheless these men 
feared that corruption might result from the reading of God’s 
Word. Naturally we understand that it was all simply hypoc- 
risy and was the work of the priest, the Bible’s worst enemy. 
This has been the attitude of the Catholic church throughout 
all South America from the time of its first settlement until the 
present day. 

The attitude of the church of Rome towards the Scriptures 
in South America is quite different from that manifested in 
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lands where she must labor in competition with the Protestant 
Church. Here they burn the Bible at every opportunity and 
cry out against those who sell it, prohibiting with heavy penal- 
ties its purchase by their followers. To satisfy those who insist 
on securing the Scriptures, they have provided an edition with 
notes which is sold at a price so expensive that makes it very 
dificult for the poorer class to purchase it. They insist that 
the Bible is too profound a book to be understood by the com- 
mon people and even go so far as to say that one may lose 
his mind by reading its contents. 

As a result of the arrest, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to examine the book and give their report as to their 
decision, regarding its contents. Naturally this foolish pro- 
ceeding made little impression other than to lead to a careful 
thought as to how this prohibition might be avoided. We are 
told to be subject to authorities, but we are also told that we 
must obey God rather than man. On laying the matter ser- 
iously before the Lord, we decided that when man’s laws con- 
tradicted God’s orders, there was but one thing to do and that 
was to obey God. Buenaventura, being a small town, the news 
of what had occurred was soon spread over the whole place 
and we were crowded with visitors in our single room. These 
people knew that the sale had been prohibited but at the same 
time realized that it was only the work of the priest. Not 
being particularly impressed with his authority, they did not 
hesitate to purchase the books, which had been prohibited. 
So, late at night, coming to the room with their ruanas (a sort 
of a shawl) over their shoulders, they carried away almost the 
entire stock which we had brought from Panama. This was 
the beginning of Gospel work in southern Colombia. 

While waiting for the coming of brother Funk from Ecua- 
dor, a heavy fever laid hold of us and we were confined to the 
room for days. God however raised up amongst the kind- 
hearted laborers in the port those who visited us and did what 
they could to care for us in our suffering. As soon as the 
fever abated somewhat, we took the train for Cali. This was 
a combination affair which ran only a third of the distance, 
as that was the end of the rails. Its reputation for running off 
the track was notorious, but there was no other way to get out 
of fever-stricken Buenaventura into a higher altitude. We 
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spent nearly the whole day covering a distance which, under 
the present conditions, takes little more than an hour. The 
fever returned but a kindhearted engineer furnished us with 
quinine*and gave us a room where we passed the night. The 
rest of the trip, which was to occupy a day and a half, was to 
be made on horseback. The traffic being heavy, it was easy 
to secure the beasts necessary and at a good hour we were on 
our way. The low-lying strip of coast was soon left behind 
and we climbed up to some five thousand feet, crossing the 
western range of the Andes. The fever had not left us and 
we were at times obliged to dismount and lie under a tree for 
rest before going on. Reaching a small village at dusk, we 
passed the night in the cool of the mountain air and exper- 
ienced some relief. The rest of the way was a descent to the 
three thousand foot level of the Cauca Valley. The climb up 
the western slope was not difficult and the view presented of 
the vast stretching valley of the Cauca, as seen from the 
mountain height was beyond description. Here was the land 
of which we had heard in far away Ecuador and to which our 
thoughts had been turned continually for more than six years. 
At the foot of the range, nestling close to the mountain was 
Cali, a city then of some thirty-five thousand people. Across 
the valley lay Palmira, surrounded by rich fields and pastures, 
while to the north and south on both sides of this region lay 
towns and villages, all of them in the midst of the glories of 
nature as shown forth in the products of a most fertile soil. 
Here was to be our future home and field of labor. 

It little concerned our mind that we did not have a single 
friend or acquaintance in all this land. Neither were we 
troubled with the thought that we were facing a church which 
was enthroned in every village and city and ready to oppose 
our efforts at every step. We thought of the loved ones we 
had left behind and hoped that the day might not be far away 
when we would be united in our new country. The quinine 
had done its work and the fever had disappeared, weakness 
of body had followed, but we had been able to remain on the 
horse and the journey was near its end. Entering the city, 
there was first the problem of a place to stay. No funds had 
come to us from the home office and expenses had diminished 
the funds we had received from the sale of books. However, 
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Mr. Funk had gotten as far as Tumaco and thinking that I 
might have arrived, had sent a small amount of money with 
the captain of a steamer calling at Buenaventura. He assured 
me that he was on his way and hoped soon to arrive. ~ 

The City of Cali was founded on the 25th of June 1536 
by Captain Miguel Lopez Munoz, following orders issued by 
the famous Spanish Conqueror don Sebastian de Belalcazar. 

Cali lies on the slopes of a hillock that gently declines 
into the large valley at the foot of the Western Ridge of 
mountains and is 1040 meters above sea level. It has now a 
population of more than 130,000 and covers an area of about 
three square kilometers. The river Cali, one of the most 
beautiful rivers of the Cauca Valley, runs through the northern 
part of the city. 

It has many important manufactories—those of spirits, 
beer, perfumes, printeries, weaving, shoes, cigars, cigarettes, 
soap and hosiery, as well as cotton and woolen factories and 
hat and shoe factories. 

Our first task on entering the city naturally was the find- 
ing of a location where we might begin our effort to preach 
the Gospel and announce a message to a people steeped in the 
doctrines of Romanism, which had been preached in this land 
for four hundred years. What could we do, and how best 
could we do it? Our stay and hope was in the promises of 
God who has declared that His Word shall not return unto 
Him void. We realized the immensity of the task and looked 
to the One who had said “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature”, for strength and guidance. On 
searching for a room, we were providentially led to the house 
of a woman who, although Catholic, was of an independent 
nature and wholly capable of managing her own affairs. When 
the neighbors found out who it was that occupied her room, 
they came to her and urged her to put us out of her house. 
She steadfastly refused, insisting that we were not causing her 
any trouble and that we were paying our bill. 

A beginning was made by visiting the market and notic- 
ing the lay of the land. A few tracts were given out which 
offered an opportunity to speak personally with some people. 
An occasional Bible was sold, but only in a private way. In 
spite of these feeble efforts, the news soon spread that a Pro- 
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testant missionary had come to Cali. The priests at once be- 
gan their warnings from the pulpit, forbidding the people to 
have anything to do with us. They were not to buy books, 
receive papers, converse with us, sell us food, allow us in their 
home, or in any way whatever have contact with the “heretic”. 
The newspapers published articles against us, some of them 
were serious, in which they warned the people, others were of 
a humorous nature, in which we were ridiculed and our mission 
in a land so wholly Catholic called the greatest folly. One 
zealous lawyer went to the trouble of issuing a handbill, setting 
forth the errors of the Protestants and warning all Catholics 
against us. We were accustomed to sit in the public park in 
the evening and naturally were a source of curiosity to the 
young men and boys who frequented the place and knew of 
the warnings announced by the priests. They would surround 
us and fire questions or seek an argument with us. This gave 
us some opportunity for testimony which we were glad to im- 
prove. Word of these conversations reached the ears of the 
Governor of the department, and a policeman called at our 
door with a solemn order, saying we were prohibited from 
further visits to the public park. During all this time our 
landlady remained firm and no suggestion was ever made that 
we should vacate the room which she had so kindly given us. 

Not many days after our arrival our brother John Funk 
put in an appearance. Brother Funk had been converted in 
one of the summer Bible Schools of the Gospel Missionary 
Union in Kansas, and we could say his conversion and his 
missionary purposes were almost identical. After a season of 
training in Bible School, he was sent out to Ecuador where 
he had spent by this time a number of years both in station 
and itinerating work. He was young and vigorous and had a 
splendid command of the Spanish language. The invitation to 
take up work in Colombia was gladly accepted and we wel- 
comed him as an old friend. 


CHAPTER IX 
ITINERATING BEGUN 


Plans were immediately thought out for a beginning of 
our fight against the forces of Rome. Having no constituency 
whatever in any part of the land and being without sufficient 
funds to open a station, we decided upon an entirely different 
plan. We proposed to secure three horses,—two for riding 
and one for baggage and start out with Bibles and tracts, 
going from town to town as God might lead us, with no 
special reference to any center or any definite time for our 
trip. This plan proved to have been God’s order for us 
and in the two years which we labored together nearly one 
hundred and fifty different towns and cities were visited. Of 
the fourteen departments, we were able to reach some thirteen. 
The fruit of this work has been manifested in the reports that 
have come to us in later years of people who first came to 
know the Gospel through our visits, and Bibles and Testaments 
are found to this day which were scattered by us in these 
journeys. 

Leaving Cali early in the year 1909, we crossed the valley 
to the city of Palmira, a town of some 25,000 situated at the 
base of the eastern range of the Andes. It has always been 
known as a somewhat liberal place, whose people are largely 
occupied in agricultural pursuits and small industries. A shop 
was rented in the center of the town, where we could sell our 
books of which Mr. Funk had brought a good supply and, at 
the same time care for ourselves, thus reducing expenses to a 
minimum. No difficulty was experienced in getting food, nor 
did we hear serious reports of the opposition on the part of the 
priests. They did not like us as we saw when we entered the 
market and found them sitting at the door with bag in hand, 
seeking to collect offerings from the people. One day in a 
spirit of friendliness we asked the priest, as he sat at the door 
with his bag, as to how went the business. He grew very in- 
dignant and said it was not a business, he was collecting the 
offerings to the Lord. He accused us as being the exploiters 
of the people and wolves in sheep’s clothing. We did not 
seek to continue a discussion but went on offering our books. 
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In our shop we were visited almost continually by people either 
curious to see the foreigners, or with a desire to purchase some 
of the books which we were offering for sale. Questions were 
continually asked and the opportunity for presenting the Gos- 
pel and explaining the difference between the two systems of 
religion was very favorable. No violence was ever manifested, 
nor was there much of a spirit of ridicule on the part of those 
present. This city afterwards has become a center of active 
Christian work and is the seat of our Bible School and Clinic. 

From Palmira we took our way southward, following the 
highway which at this time was little more than a wide path. 
So far no railroad was found in any part of this great region, 
nor was there even a wagon road in existence. All freight 
was moved on the back of animals and the pack trains were a 
continual nuisance to the traveller as he met them on the nar- 
row trails. Here were the great sacks of coffee, corn, chocolate, 
rice, vegetables, charcoal and often great bundles of household 
goods and even long boards of lumber dragged along with one 
end running on the ground. These were skillfully tied on the 
pack saddles of the animal, who trudged wearily along over 
roads where the mud at times reached almost to their bellies. 
We must not think of these animals as being such as we know 
in the States. They are either mules who seem to be a larger 
edition of the donkey, or horses that have descended from 
Shetland stock. Their usual load is about two hundred pounds, 
which they will carry from daylight to dark. This mode of 
freighting has largely disappeared with the incoming of the 
trains and trucks which reach all the important places in this 
part of the Republic. Our use of the horses today is in the 
visiting of centers in the mountains where as yet the highway 
has not been able to climb. The long journeys requiring a 
week to go from Cali to Bogota are over. The airplane has 
come and this journey which was formerly made in six days 
is now made in one hour. 

Our next stop was Santander, a border town in the north 
of a new department. The place was known as a liberal city 
and we were especially favored because of the recommendation 
of an American farmer living near, who had given us letters 
to his son who lived in the city. This man secured us a lodg- 
ing place and made us acquainted with his friends. We were 
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at once the object of curiosity but those who visited us came 
with a serious spirit and we were able to testify to them of the 
glorious grace of God to sinners. We, who have lived in a 
land of the open Bible, cannot realize the feelings of these 
people whose whole religious training has been in the hands 
of the church of Rome. The Gospel of God’s grace is as little 
known by them as it is by the pagans of Africa. They have 
heard the name of Jestis from birth and the word “God” is 
continually on their lips, either in oaths or exclamations. Their 
whole thought of salvation is through what they think are good 
works, coupled with an obedience to the commands of the 
church. The priest is to them the doorkeeper of heaven and 
with his absolution they hope to be saved, not that they ex- 
pect to enter heaven, but they escape hell and later in some 
time unknown to them, through the masses said by the priests, 
and the prayers of their friends, they look for a final salvation. 
Purgatory is the only immediate future they can expect and 
how long they must remain in that place of torment no priest 
can tell them. Consequently when some faithful follower of 
Rome asks his priest if his dead relative has not been released 
from purgatory, he is told that no one knows. If he shall ask 
as to whether he has not paid enough in the way of masses, 
for the release of the dead, he is told that the only safe way is 
to continue the payment lest he should come short of the sum 
needed and the poor soul would lose his release. 

Naturally in treating with the people it is impossible to 
avoid some reference to these false doctrines. However, we 
have come to feel that simple controversy is not the best way 
for reaching them. Nothing pleases the crowd more than to 
have the priest and the missionary get into an argument, but 
we do not see the fruit of this effort and seek to avoid it when 
possible. The native preachers are not so careful and are al- 
ways ready for a tilt with any priest or fanatic who attacks 
them. They know that with the Bible in their hand no an- 
tagonist has any real show of winning his point in the argu- 
ment. One evil result of this controversy is that the priest, 
when defeated, feeling the sting of shame that he has not been 
able to silence some humble farmer boy, now begins a cam- 
paign against us which perhaps he would not have started had 
he been left alone. 
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On Saturday we went out to the plaza for the weekly 
market which is celebrated in the open. Here the farmers 
come in from all directions bringing their vegetables and coun- 
try products, The Indians bring in their manufactured articles, 
the smaller merchants have their stalls under a sheet of can- 
vas, the rest either sell on tables out in the open or seated on 
the ground with their merchandise round about them. The 
buyer makes his way in and out amongst this motley crowd, 
seeking the best bargains. The hum of voices is often deafen- 
ing and rich and poor mingle alike on this occasion. Into this 
crowd the colporter goes with his books under his arm, offering 
them to anyone who seems to be unoccupied. If he has a 
considerable stock, he may rent a table and establish himself 
in one settled place, hoping that the day will be fair, for in 
case of rain, his only recourse is to quickly gather his stock 
and flee to some friendly shop or make his way back to his room. 
These open markets have afforded to the missionary one of his 
greatest opportunities for reaching the people with the Gospel. 
Those of our readers who have followed our work in Morocco 
will remember how much has been said of this line of testimony 
in that land. Here we have frequently improved the oppor- 
tunity to preach in these markets, but find the authorities op- 
posed to this effort largely because of the obstruction in the 
crowded streets. In Santander the market was in the open and 
we began offering our books amongst the buyers and sellers. 
There was a friendly spirit on the part of the people and some 
purchased. We were well along in our work, when suddenly 
on the steps of the church which occupied a prominent place 
at one side of the plaza, the priest appeared. He seemed be- 
side himself and began waving his umbrella and calling out to 
the people that those books were prohibited and that no one 
should accept or buy any of our literature. He sent his helper, 
a younger priest, into the crowd to stay the tide. He came to 
where we were dealing with a man who was interested in 
buying the Bible. He said at once that he must not buy that 
book, that he himself would take it, at the same time snatch- 
ing it from the hand of the interested purchaser. It now came 
time for our interference and we informed the priest that we 
were the owners of the book and that by no means would we 
allow him to take it away without paying for it. On his not 
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making any move to purchase the book, or to return it, it be- 
came necessary to enter into a struggle to see which of the 
two was to be the winner. Taking hold of the book, we 
simply forced the priest to lose his hold. With this he retired 
and we continued our efforts to sell during the remainder of 
the day. The work has been continued in Santander and to- 
day it is the home of a beloved brother, R. M. Searing of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Our journey now has taken us to the end of the Cauca 
Valley and we begin our ascent of the low-lying mountains 
which cross over between the two ranges leaving only a narrow 
pass through which flows the Cauca River. Here, several small 
towns were visited in passing, but no stop was made until 
reaching the capital of the department of the Cauca, Popayan. 
This is one of the oldest cities in Colombia, dating back to 
the time of the founding of Cali. It is situated in a beautiful 
valley and is near the headwaters of the river which gives its. 
name to the department. The altitude is in the neighborhood 
of five thousand feet, which gives it a pleasant spring climate 
all the year and the frequent rains make beautiful pastures, 
which surround the city. Nearby is the active volcano of 
Purace, which sometimes sends a shower of ashes into the 
city. Here again we see the sad results of the ancient customs 
current in the time of the colony. The fertile land lying all 
around the city and which should produce the grains and 
other provisions to supply its inhabitants in abundance, is all 
given up to pasture, where a few cows and horses pass a con- 
tented life. This land is all in the hands of the church and 
a few favored rich ones, who do not care to trouble themselves. 
with farming or renting, but are content to live from the 
products of their herds. The farmers must go to the mountain 
sides and there with an inferior soil and the great disadvantage 
of distance, seek to make a livelihood. Naturally this brings 
discontent and the result is unrest, which marks the condition 
of both poor and rich in this land which, under proper con- 
ditions, could be almost a paradise on earth. 

As already noted, Popayan boasts herself as ‘being the 
second Athens of Colombia. Its inhabitants have been con- 
tent to live off of the soil or engage in the literary work which 
accompanies the university and other schools which exist with- 
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in its borders. Few industries exist and there are small indi- 
cations of a spirit of progress. The stranger is treated with 
the greatest courtesy and, although the residence of the arch- 
bishop, there has never been any show of violence toward the 
missionary. A spirit of tolerance is found, and they would 
feel it beneath their dignity to insult or mistreat a foreigner. 
This condition of affairs makes it a delightful place in which 
to live, but is fatal to the work the missionary has come to do. 
They are willing that he should preach as he likes, but their 
own religion satisfies their hearts and they have no expectation 
to change. This makes Popayan one of the hardest fields for 
mission work and, although a station has been maintained for 
more than twenty years, the results have been far from 
encouraging. 

On our arrival a friendly merchant helped us to secure a 
shop in the business center, where we opened our stock of 
books. Immediately visits began and amongst those who came 
were representatives of every class. Prominent among them 
was one of the leading professors in the university. He had 
been educated in a Jesuit college with the thought of entering 
the priesthood. Giving up for some reason this plan, he under- 
took the work of teaching and was employed in Popayan. He 
had brought with him all the fanaticism he had learned from 
the Jesuits and was noted for his mistaken zeal in his present 
work. We were told that he aroused his family at twelve 
o'clock at night that they might repeat their endless prayers 
to the virgin and the saints for their protection over his house- 
hold. Naturally he was greatly respected by the religious class, 
but looked upon as a fanatical crank by the liberal element in 
the university. His visits to us were marked by his satirical 
comments on our books and his ridicule of our mission in 
Colombia. He sought to engage us in arguments concerning 
the doctrines of the church. This greatly interested the stu- 
dents present in these discussions. The audience was always 
divided and our arguments always left them divided. Finally 
he challenged us to a public debate on the steps of the cath- 
edral. The offer was accepted and preparations were made 
for the contest. The mayor of the city, fearing that the 
fanatical element might resent the attacks which we would 
have to make on the doctrines which they consider so sacred, 
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sent for us and asked that we withdraw from the debate. Not 
having felt that such an occasion would bring any particular 
fruit for the Gospel, we consented to cancel the meeting. This 
gave occasion to our adversary to say that we had been fright- 
‘ened and afraid to meet his arguments, but we felt that we had 
done the proper thing. Many books were sold and the Gospel 
explained time and again to the listening groups. Friends were 
made and the way was prepared for the opening of a perman- 
ent work which years afterward fell to the lot of Mr. O. E. 
Langeloh of the Alliance Mission. 

Up to this time we had traveled on rented horses carrying 
pots and considerable outfit with us, but here we decided on 
the purchase of animals and the reduction of our equipment. 
From now on we carried a small two burner oilstove, a kettle, 
two plates, two cups, knives, forks and spoons. Our bedding 
consisted of a blanket for each of us, and an extra pair of 
trousers, with only the necessary shirts and underwear, made 
up the baggage. On reaching a place our first task was to 
sweep out the shop and dust the counter and shelves, then 
with our oilstove we would in our kettle prepare one dish; 
meat and potatoes or rice and meat cooked together with 
something warm to drink and bread and fruit which we could 
purchase in the market, was found to be all sufficient. At times 
we varied by eating in some resturant or cheap hotel. At 
night the counter served as a bed and a large book wrapped 
in some piece of clothing made a pillow. We did not feel that 
we were enduring hardness nor did it ever occur to us that 
we were in any sense acting the part of heroes. We felt that 
as far as possible our baggage should be formed of the books 
which we so much needed in our travels and which were not 
always easy to get. God cared for our bodies so that in all 
the two years of our travels neither of us suffered any serious 
illness. In spite of repeated experiences in bad roads, over 
mountain trails, we never had a bad accident. 


CHAPTER X 
OUR SECOND TRIP WITH THE BIBLE 


Our visit to Popayan having terminated, we turned our 
faces northward with the thought of again visiting Cali. The 
trip was made without incident, occupying then some three 
days. We were glad to find that we had been remembered 
and a few friends assured us of their interest in seeing us again. 
We did not feel that the work which we had begun was by 
any means terminated and so we soon prepared ourselves for 
a new start. This time our way led northward along the edge 
of the western range with the thought of visiting a series of 
towns lying in that region. Our first stop was Yumbo, a small 
place inhabited largely by the descendants of the Indian tribes 
of earlier days. These had mingled with the Negroes and 
descendants of the Spanish settlers. Fear of the priests and 
ignorance characterized the larger portion of them. On reach- 
ing the place we inquired for a hotel as we planned to spend 
only the night in that place. We were informed that there 
was no hotel, nor any provision made for travelers. In the 
midst of our perplexity, the proprietor of a small shop, seeing 

our plight, informed us that there was a room in his house 
_ where we could sleep. His offer was gladly accepted and we 
arranged our baggage for the night. Our horses were sent to 
a pasture near by and it being late we made no attempt at 
selling. The next morning after breakfast and quiet hour, we 
decided to make the rounds of the shops and stores with the 
thought of distributing literature. Not being market day, many 
of the proprietors were away and others were on their farms 
so that our efforts were largely in vain. Returning to our place 
about noon with the thought of continuing our journey we 
were surprised to find the house without inhabitant and our 
room locked. What this all meant we were unable to say, but 
our problem was soon solved. In looking about we discovered 
that our saddles, our blankets and bags, were all piled up in the 
middle of the street. We easily imagined what had happened 
as we had noticed that the owner of the house left very early 
in the morning for Cali. This gave us a key to the situation. 
Word had come to them that we were of those dreadful beings 
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called ‘‘Protestants” and that they unawares had given lodging 
to the awful heretics. The man had fled but the women of 
the house were more valiant. Seeing that we were away, they 
proceeded to disoccupy the room and we were told afterward 
that they even secured holy water from the church to sprinkle 
the place, and thus remove the curse which had fallen upon 
it because of our presence. To this day we have never seen 
or heard of the friend who so kindly favored us but at the 
same time abandoned us so heartlessly. 

Nothing was left for us to do save make the best of the 
embarrassing situation. Thus two proud Americans were com- 
pelled to hunt up their horses, saddle up in the middle of the 
street and, arranging their baggage as best they could, make 
their way from this forbidden city. Time and again visits 
have been made to Yumbo, but so far as we know not a single 
person has ever truly accepted the Gospel and given a testi- 
mony of saving faith in our Lord in that village. 

From this place we passed on to Buga, the second largest 
city in the Cauca Valley at that time. This city is noted be- 
cause of an image of Christ called ““The Marvelous One”. The 
most beautiful church in western Colombia has been built in 
its honor. The image is visited at certain times of the year by 
pilgrims from all parts of the Republic, and marvelous cures 
are attributed to its power, It is said to shed blood at certain 
seasons and at times when a procession is arranged, in which 
the image is to be carried through the streets on a platform 
borne on the shoulders of men, it is reputed to be found so 
heavy that no one is able to lift it from its place. Again the 
history tells us that on a certain occasion it was missing from 
the church, but after searching, it was found lodged in a tree 
at some distance from the city. We would not weary our 
readers with these fables, but simply mention them that all 
may know what means the church of Rome uses to impose 
itself on the ignorance of the people. Suffice it to say that 
many of the inhabitants of this city show the greatest anger 
when any suggestion is made that these inventions of the priests 
are not true. 

The published story of this marvelous image is circulated 
amongst the people and accepted as gospel truth. It runs 
something as follows: A poor washerwoman, greatly devoted 
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to the church and giving of her hard earned funds liberally to 
the support of the priests, was one day washing clothes in the 
river that flows nearby Buga. In her labors she found by the 
riverside a little crucifix. Rejoicing in her discovery, she took 
the image to her home and placed it in a small wooden box. 
Commending herself to the virgin and a multitude of saints, 
she went to her rest. During the night she was suddenly 
awakened by the sound of something which seemed as though 
thieves were breaking in. On getting up and lighting her 
candle she discovered to her great astonishment that the noise 
was caused by the breaking of the box in which she had de- 
posited her precious relic. Strange to relate, the crucifix had 
grown and this had caused the noise in the breaking of the 
box which could no longer hold the image. Naturally she 
carried the news together with the crucifix to the priest, who 
in turn marvelled at the miracle. At once the crucifix was 
given an honored place in the church and received the adora- 
tion of the faithful. All this happened, according to the story, 
hundreds of years ago, but we are told that the image has con- 
tinued to grow, until it is now more than life size, and the 
cross a heavy load for those who must bear it in their pro- 
cessions. One remarkable thing about the whole story is that 
the image has never increased in size within the memory of 
any living man. This does not seem to impress the simple 
worshipers, who pay their money to the priests who say their 
masses before it. A world of candles are kept burning before 
it, all of which are presented by the faithful who eagerly 
carry away the stub that it may bring blessing in their homes. 
A piece of cotton rubbed on the surface of the image is greatly 
treasured and counted as a remedy in case of sickness, and he 
who can by any means secure a drop of blood in the moment 
when the image bleeds, is indeed fortunate. Such is the power 
of this superstition that the stock of candles in all Buga is 
frequently exhausted and even Cali must be called upon to 
contribute. 

This superstition is sustained not only by the ignorant 
faith of the people, who contribute of their funds and thus 
make possible the owning of rich farms by the order of monks 
in charge of this church, but it is fostered by the business men 
of Buga who reap an enormous harvest through the incoming 
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of the multitudes who pack the trains and buses during these 
pilgrimages. It is much of a repetition of what Paul found at 
Ephesus in the case of the silversmith. 

We had been warned beforehand that any attempt to in- 
troduce the Gospel into Buga would be made at the risk of our 
lives. The fanatical reputation of the town seemed to be every- 
where. But it was on our way and we saw no reason why we 
should not make an attempt to at least sell a few Bibles. With- 
out any delay we secured a shop and sent our horses to a 
nearby pasture. The doors were opened and the books placed 
on the counter. No announcement or public effort was made 
regarding our coming. Little by little people began to drift 
in, mainly to stare at us and perhaps glance at the books be- 
fore them. Now and then some one would buy a Gospel or 
ask a question. When a small group had gathered we began 
to read to them and explain the Gospel. This began to get 
results and more and more people began to visit our place. 
Some of them were even friendly and the Bibles began to go. 
This was too much for the agents of Rome and we were called 
before the chief of police for a hearing. He at once proposed 
to stop the sale of our books but, while in Cali, we had secured 
an order from Bogota granting full liberty for the sale of the 
Scriptures. In view of this permit the officer was powerless 
to interfere with our labors. He threatened us that we would 
be mobbed and urged us to leave town. We assured him that 
we assumed all responsibility in this matter, but would expect 
him to fulfill his duties as a representative of the law. He 
made us no promise whatever and so we returned to our shop. 
That same evening as the crowds were passing the street in 
front of our house, he himself stood in the middle of the street 
doing the comic act by calling out to the people that those 
books were forbidden by the church and that they must not by 
any means enter the place. This foolishness rather amused the 
passersby and we experienced no particular falling off in the 
number of our visitors. 

Buga has been visited by our workers for many years and 
various ones have spent some time laboring in the city, but it 
has remained for brother and sister Barber to really organize 
the work. Interested friends had purchased a lot suitable for 
a chapel and meetings had been held by Mr. Dyck for a con- 
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siderable time. In 1943, Mr. Barber took things in hand in a 
serious way and began the work of building a chapel. Friends 
there helped and enough funds came in from outside sources so 
that it was possible in a space of two or three months to get up 
a fair sized building and put it in shape for use for meetings. 
We all felt this was indeed a triumph in the city which was 
looked upon as the stronghold of Romanism in the valley. A 
group of believers had been gathered and baptized and later a 
church was organized. In the meantime Mr. Barber and Miss 
Bertha Dahlenberg were married and the work took a new 
advance. There was added to the chapel a part necessary for 
living quarters and there they can be found today, happy in 
the midst of a people who look upon them as their spiritual 
guides. The Gospel Missionary Union has chosen Buga as the 
place most fitted for the Intermediate School which was opened 
early in November, 1947. 


CHAPTER XI 


EXCOMMUNICATIONS 


Saying goodbye to Buga after a two weeks’ stay, our path 
led on northward to Tulua, a thriving industrial city of then 
about twenty thousand people. Lying in the midst of a rich 
agricultural region, it sends its excess products to the less fa- 
vored parts. It was known as a somewhat liberal city and we 
experienced no difficulty in establishing ourselves for the work. 
There was talk of a revolution in the country at the. time and 
all public meetings were called off. This hindered in a large 
measure our contact with the people. One evening we were 
conversing quietly with some five or six who had come to 
visit us, when the chief of police appeared and ordered the 
friends to leave the house, saying we were having a public 
meeting. We knew that the real reason was his desire to hin- 
der our work, but there was no recourse. So after a brief de- 
lay we packed our books and moved on to another city of about 
the same size called Roldanillo. The priest here was certainly 
on his job and from the first we found ourselves under his 
vigilance. A day or two after our arrival the man who had 
our horses in his care came to us and said he could no longer 
keep them as the priest told him they were excommunicated 
and he must have nothing to do with them or us. He seemed 
very loath to lose the pay which he was receiving for this 
service but still feared the priest. There was a remedy, how- 
ever. Here we were taking our meals in a small hotel and 
had made the acquaintance of several young men who were 
boarding at the same place. They heard the decision of the 
horse-keeper and at once said to him that he should not be a 
fool but, as it was his business to look after horses, it did not 
concern him whether the owners were Catholics or infidels. 
With this encouragement he withdrew his order to us to re- 
move the horses and kept them until we were ready to leave. 
The next day another obstacle presented itself. Our landlady 
after dinner told us that she was very sorry but that her sister- 
in-law living in the country had taken very ill and that she 
must go at once to care for her. This would make it necessary 
for her to close the hotel and so we should look elsewhere for 
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our food. We expressed our deep sorrow for this unfortunate 
circumstance in her family and wished her success in her efforts 
to alleviate the suffering one. The young men heard the con- 
versation and surmised just what we had fully suspected. It 
was the power of the priest that had moved against us. After 
we had gone they took the woman in hand and said to her 
as they had said to the man the day before, that she was 
running a hotel for the public and had no business inquiring 
into the religious belief of her customers. They urged her to 
withdraw her decision, which they knew was based on a pure 
falsehood, and again receive us at her table. Their efforts were 
successful and later in the day we were advised that our supper 
would be awaiting us at the usual hour. With all this our 
troubles were not at an end. The man who had rented us the 
room came to us that same night saying he expected his brother- 
in-law with his family to arrive the next day and that he would 
need the place we were occupying. Taught by the previous 
experiences, we simply told him that we were very sorry to so 
inconvenience him, but that as our stay was limited it would 
not be easy for us to change places for so short a time... Know- 
ing where this third notice came from, we did not feel. that we 
were doing the man any injustice by remaining. Suffice it to 
say the brother-in-law never appeared during our stay. 

It was in Roldanillo that we had one of the funniest ex- 
periences of our whole trip, which remains fresh in our minds up 
to the present day. We had just returned from supper and 
were sitting alone in our shop reading, when two little girls of 
perhaps eight and ten years of age came slyly along looking ear- 
nestly in at our door. They seemed very much surprised but 
said nothing to us. A moment afterwards we heard them just 
outside talking to one another. One said to the other: “This 
must not be the place”, the other insisted that they were not mis- 
taken as to the room, to which the former replied: “Yes, we 
must be wrong. Those are not Protestants, they are men.” 
They were deceived, not seeing the expected horns and tails. 

This large center has remained unoccupied until the present 
day and while fanaticism still reigns it is a place which invites 
the attention of anyone wishing for an open door for Gospel 
work. We passed on from here to the small town of La Union, 
stopping only long enough for the mid-day meal. As we were 
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resting a few moments previous to mounting our horses, who 
should appear but a small man, robed in women’s skirts, mount- 
ed upon a horse, who announced himself as the priest from Toro, 
the next city on our line of travel. He informed us that he had 
come all the way from Toro to advise us that it would be en- 
tirely useless for us to visit that city. He assured us that he 
had warned the people against us and that nobody would re- 
ceive us, or buy our books. We thanked him heartily for his 
deep concern for our welfare but at the same time assured him 
that Toro was on the line of our march and it would be necessary 
for us to visit the place. He got little comfort from this infor- 
mation but we left him and took our way. He caught up with 
us on the road and we journeyed together until near the town, 
engaged in a lively discussion concerning the doctrines of the 
church of Rome. Upon nearing Toro, he pressed on ahead and 
going from house to house along the street shouted to the people 
that the Protestants were coming and that no one was to receive 
them, or purchase any of their books. | We knew nothing of this 
but entered the town looking for a hotel. We were directed 
to a place and were kindly received. Due to the advertising 
we had received from the priest, a crowd of people at once filled 
the place and without giving us even time for eating we were 
asked to open our stock of books. They plied us with questions 
and purchased Bibles and books until it was ten o'clock before we 
could sit down for an evening meal. The priest had gone to 
the church for the usual vesper service and there had again 
repeated his announcement of our presence and given orders 
that no one should come near us for any purpose whatever. 
The happy result of this was that the larger part of the con- 
gregation, so we were told, came direct from the church to our 
place to see what it was all about. We have never ceased to 
be grateful to this priest for his very successful campaign of 
advertising which made it unnecessary for us to remain long 
in Toro for the accomplishment of our purpose. 

It is of interest to note that this testimony in Toro began 
to produce fruit almost immediately. People began to read the 
Bible and soon a teacher was called for and a school organized. 
This has grown so that now they have one of the best churches 
in the valley and a native resident pastor, whose wife teaches 
their school. They give liberally towards the missionary work 
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of the Colombian church and have several of their young 
people actively engaged in the work of the Gospel in different 
parts of the valley. 

The next place to be visited was the ancient city of Cartago. 
Here we were told of the inquisition that was practised in the 
time of the colony, which was fortunately ended with the day 
of Independence. It is an important center and was in those 
days the point of departure from the valley for those going from 
Cali to Bogota. Little interest was manifested on the part of 
the people as it seemed that free thinking had captured most of 
the men. They respected us and gave us all protection, but had 
little interest in our message. To-day there 1s a struggling 
church maintained by the Cumberland Presbyterian Mission in 
this place. We soon passed on to Pereira, a thriving city in the 
department of Caldas. Here we found much the same condi- 
tions as in Cartago and our stay was short. Here also the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Mission has an established work with a resi- 
dent missionary. Manizales, the Capital of Caldas was our 
next stop and here we were in the territory and under the direct 
eyes of another bishop. The churches resounded with excom- 
munications against any who should purchase our books or have 
any relations with us. Still our shop was continually filled with 
young men and older ones, who came with their questions 
either to receive some light on their doctrines, or to confound 
us with their arguments. Amongst those who visited us was a 
priest of the Augustinian Order. He came fully assured that 
he could silence us with his learning and leave us 1n utter defeat. 
However, we found that one of the easiest ways to silence these 
self-appointed prophets was by asking them questions regarding 
the Scriptures. Here even the bishop has found himself in dif- 
ficulty as in one occasion in an argument with a believer he was 
unable to find the famous passage of “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build my church”, The worker had to take 
the Bible and find it that the bishop might read it. In this case 
Mr. Funk, who was a special lover of controversy, asked the 
monk why the church of Rome did not give the people the ten 
commandments as they are printed in the Bible. They are the 
same in both Catholic and Protestant editions. To those who 
are not familiar with Catholic doctrine, it will perhaps be inter- 
esting to state that the church of Rome has done two things. 
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She has deliberately suppressed the second commandment, 
which condemns idolatry and to cover this action, has divided 
the tenth into two. Then instead of giving the commandments 
as they are printed, a mere line is given which is largely a sug- 
gestion of the teaching of the commandment, rather than the true 
meaning. This can be verified by anyone who cares to secure 
a copy of the catechism in common use in Catholic schools. At 
least this is true of the book used in the schools in Colombia. 

The priest, on hearing Mr. Funk’s question, found him- 
self much embarrassed for an answer. He did not like to 
admit that his church had taken the liberty to suppress a part 
of the unchangeable law of God but at the same time he must 
make some reply. Finally in his dilemma he said “The church 
of Rome does not give the ten commandments as they are 
written in the Scriptures, because the Colombians are not able 
to memorize so long a list. For this reason they are presented 
in an abbreviated form suitable to their capacity.” This reply 
was listened to by the crowd which filled our room, attracted 
as always by discussion of religious themes. On hearing the 
words of the priest, a wave of protest arose and angry voices 
resented this criticism of their race. This was more pronounced 
because the priest was a Spaniard and foreign priests are not 
in special favor generally with the multitude. He did not 
care to continue the argument, but soon withdrew, leaving us 
with the opportunity to show the hypocrisy of Rome in sup- 
pressing the Scriptures, rather than reforming her practices. 
Naturally we took the opportunity to read and comment on the 
second commandment and ask our audience why they tolerated 
such use of images and pictures in their churches for worship 
when the Word of God forbade even the making of these things. 

In Manizales we found evidences of the trend which the 
young men of Colombia are largely following in all parts of 
the country. They are separating themselves from the church 
and ceasing religious activities of all sorts. We were invited 
to speak to a club of young business men and employees which 
had been formed in this capital. Their motive was simply 
curiosity to hear what we might have to say. On presenting 
the claims of the Gospel and urging upon them their responsi- 
bility before God, they soon wearied of our discourse and 
manifested their desire to hear no more. One of them com- 
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mented upon what had been said and remarked: “It is the same 
story told by a different preacher”. The leader of this group 
committed suicide some weeks after our visit. 

For years this large city was without witness, but recently 
the Missionary Alliance has maintained a worker there and a 
small church has been organized. This whole region from 
Manizales on to the end of the department of Antioquia, of 
which Medellin is the capital, is inhabited by a race of people 
somewhat different from those of the Cauca Valley. Their 
country is mountainous and communication is difficult. They 
pride themselves on their industries and in this they have some 
reason, as one can appreciate when he considers the land which 
they farm. There are small valleys where level spots can be 
found, but on a whole agriculture is carried on on hillsides 
scattered through the mountains where one traveler, on behold- 
ing a farmer planting his corn on a steep incline remarked as 
he saw him opening the ground with his iron-shod staff, “He is 
farming with an alpen-stock, he is planting his corn and steady- 
ing himself at the same time.” We did see some plots where 
ladders were used to climb up the steep side of a cliff to reach 
a bit of soil at the top. This rugged life has tended to develop 
a strength of character and independence which makes them 
in a measure natural leaders. They have scattered over the 
larger part of Colombia and are usually progressive and general- 
ly religious. In fact the Antioquefio in his home town is often 
a fanatic and will oppose any advance made by the mission- 
aries. Due to this fact, the missionary finds this department 
one of the hardest in the Republic to evangelize. These same 
people, when removed from their old surroundings and planted 
in some of the fertile regions of the Cauca, often become most ~ 
substantial and useful evangelists. 


CHAPTER XII 
ON TO ANTIOQUIA 


Setting out from Manizales, the way leads over the moun- 
tain road of which mention has been made, but various towns 
await the traveler on’ his journey towards Medellin. Brief stops 
were made at several places, but our mission was resisted and 
time did not permit a prolonged visit. To this day there is no 
permanent work organized in any of the towns between Mani- 
zales and Rionegro, which is almost a suburb of Medellin. 
Traveling along late Saturday afternoon, we hoped to reach 
the town of Aguadas, where we planned to spend the Lord’s 
Day. One of our horses failed us and would go no farther, 
so- we had to spend the night not far outside of the village. 
But somehow the news had gone ahead that two missionaries 
were on their way to visit the town. This alarmed the priest 
who took the occasion of the morning mass to inform his con- 
gregation of the danger that awaited them. We, all ignorant 
of this, made our entry, riding our horses and leading the 
animal with the cargo. Almost on the entry into the town 
where we had planned to spend the day, we found people 
standing by the side of the road and in their doors with ser- 
ious. looks on their faces. Going on towards the plaza the 
crowd increased, the balconies were filled and people were 
even on the roof watching. We were surprised, but easily 
guessed the occasion of this manifestation. They were waiting 
for the heretics. As we neared the center of the town the 
crowd thickened so that we deemed it wise to turn into a side 
street. Here we were quickly surrounded and men began to 
pound our horses and pull at our legs. © We saw no other way 
save to keep on as best we could, when suddenly coming from 
the crowd on the plaza some twenty young men surrounded 
us, saying to the crowd that we were not to be molested. They 
assured us of their protection and in proof of. this they ac- 
companied us through and out of the town, only leaving us 
when we were far away from the mob which had thought to 
do us harm. Sad to say, this town up to the present has never 
had a testimony of the Gospel. 

Realizing that these small mountain towns were not ready 
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for our work, we pressed on to Medellin. And here how dif- 
ferent a reception was granted us. For years the faithful Pres- 
byterian missionary, the Rev. Touzeau, had labored in this city. 
His work had been rewarded in the gathering of a group of 
humble believers who still maintained their religious services. 
The missionary and his wife had gone some years before to 
their home in the States, worn out with their years of labor. 
They had built so well that this group of believers still con- 
tinued a testimony and we were welcomed with open arms into 
their midst. We had come from the south, from Popayan, 
crossing the three departments and come into the midst of a 
fourth, visiting town after town, and this was the first time 
we were to meet fellow-believers. We were invited to take 
charge of their meeting and there for some three months we 
labored in the city, the second in size in all Colombia. Here 
we met two workers of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who had come up the Magdalena from Barranquilla, in the 
same line of work as ours. The fellowship enjoyed with all 
of these saints was precious and we were loath to leave. 

Medellin is perhaps the most progressive city in Colombia, 
though Bogota might resent this statement. Here we found 
factories, industries, and a wide commerce such as we had not 
seen in any other part visited. The city is an educational 
center with university and other schools. The government 
mint is located here and an archbishop directs the affairs of the 
Catholic church. In later years, the Presbyterians have re- 
sumed their labors and a beautiful church has been built. 
Various other societies carry on work here, among them the 
Inter-American Missionary Society which has established a 
Bible School and Seminary here under the direction of Dr. 
B. H. Pearson and associates. The Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety has also located here and has a large printing establish- 
ment in connection with their other work. The Revs. Phinney 
and Crosby were the founders of this Mission. 

Turning westward, we soon crossed the Cauca River which 
flows nearby, finally emptying into the Magdalena. It was 
now our thought to visit a series of towns in the western part 
of this department, thus making our way back towards Cali. 
We found the church of Rome firmly entrenched in all these 
places. Fredonia, Santa Barbara, Jerico and Andes were visited. 
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Nothing whatever was found in the way of interest in the 
Gospel. A few curious people would, buy our books and it was 
possible to converse with many in their shops and some would 
visit our room. But as a whole the region seemed perfectly 
closed to the Gospel and wholly under the power of the Roman 
church. Roads were bad and the rivers difficult to ford, but 
we had gotten along without accident until near the town 
of Riosucio. The horse carrying our luggage, losing ‘his foot- 
_ ing, plunged into a deep hole in the road and in the fall broke 
his neck. So there we were on the road far from help and 
with a load of baggage to be cared for. All we could do was 
to strip the saddle from one of the other horses and, loading 
him with the baggage, go on with one of us riding and the 
other picking his way through the mud on foot. In this way 
we entered the town by a side street and, finding a room, pre- 
pared for our labors. 

Riosucio belonged formerly to the department of Cauca 
and we found a different atmosphere from the places we had 
recently visited in Antioquia. There was a far more liberal 
spirit manifested and people were friendly in a measure toward 
our mission. Some people bought, and in later years the Union 
maintained a mission in this place, Mr. Steven Van Egdom 
being in charge. The priest was not indifferent however to 
our presence and this time our poor horses had to leave their 
comfortable quarters and seek other pasture because of his 
orders to the man in charge. On one occasion his fiery ser- 
mon from the pulpit against the Protestants so enthused the 
people that they started en masse down the street towards our 
quarters. What they planned to do we never found out, but 
as we saw them coming, we had an example of what authority 
means in Colombia. The chief of police, hearing the confusion 
ion, rushed out into the street and seeing the multitude pushing 
in our direction, planted himself in the middle of the way and 
with his cane, which here is a badge of authority, ordered the 
mob to disperse. His manner and his word were at once un- 
derstood and the mob proceeded no further, nor were we in 
any way molested during our stay in the city. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE QUINDIO 


We were now going southward and passing by the moun- 
tain town of Anserma, we came to Virginia which brought us 
again into the beautiful Cauca Valley. Here we recrossed the 
river and were again in Cartago. Much had been told us con- 
cerning a new region lying on a table-land at the foot of the mid- 
dle range of the Andes. It was called “The bow! of Quindio”, 
because of the mountains which so nearly surrounded it. Here 
the thrifty farmers of Antioquia, who were finding it difficult to 
maintain their large families on their small mountain farms of 
which we have spoken, had entered and begun an active devel- 
opment of this fertile region. A number of small towns had 
sprung up during the last twenty-five years. In their effort to 
gain a livelihood in a new land the building of roads had been 
neglected, so that we found the trails almost impassable. At 
one place our pack-horse slipped and rolled over into a deep 
ditch with his feet in the air and our belongings underneath him 
in the mud. You can imagine our plight. Some way we got 
him on his feet and continued the journey to the village where 
we could in a measure adjust ourselves. 

As has already been mentioned, this race in their native vil- 
lages were extremely fanatical, but here under the new conditions 
and in contact with other people, much of this sectarianism had 
disappeared. We found in all the places we visited, which were 
seven in the Quindio, people who manifested a sincere interest 
in the Gospel. Our books were sold and testimony was given 
to all classes. We found the farmers more open than those of 
the town. Doubtless this was due to their being removed 
somewhat from the influence of the priest. Interesting cases 
were met with and we were invited into homes where small 
groups would listen to the Gospel. In one place some enthusi- 
astic Liberals even offered to purchase a house for our use, pro- 
vided we would establish ourselves in their midst. 

The principal town visited was Armenia where we were 
able to even preach in the public square without hindrance. 
One day in taking a trip to the small town of Montenegro, the 
priest of Armenia, mounted on a beautiful horse, caught up with 
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us as we were traveling along with the pack mule in front. He 
held up his horse, knowing who we were and entered into a 
conversation. We discussed Luther and other points of the Re- 
formation and finally came to the matter of doctrine. We 
asked him if it was true that he could liberate souls from the 
pains of purgatory, where all faithful Catholics hope to prepare 
themselves for heaven. He calmly assured us that he was suf- 
ficient for this great task. We then inquired how it was that 
the apostles did all their work free of charge, but that he had 
established a high tariff for his service, which in view of the 
great need ought to be given gratis. To this he replied: “The 
times have changed since the days of the apostles”, and giving 
the reins to his horse he passed quickly on, leaving us to make 
our way as best we could with our cargo of books. The incident 
reminded us of the visit once made to Cuenca in Ecuador, in 
company with brother Charles Olson. Here we had opened 
our little store and a few people visited us. Amongst these were 
two students from the Seminary. As they turned the pages of 
the Bible and read brief selections they expressed sorrow that 
they were not allowed to buy such books. By way of testing 
their knowledge, and out of curiosity to hear what they would 
say, we asked them if they had any power to forgive our sins. 
To this they replied with the greatest frankness and sincerity: 
“No sir, we lack two years of being able to do that”. We 
sought to give them some light from the Word of God, but they 
soon wearied and went their way. Aan illustration of the atti- 
tude of the priests toward the Word of God was seen in a visit 
to Salento, one of the seven cities of the Quindio. We were 
canvassing from shop to shop and in one place found a man who 
manifested an interest in our mission. He seemed a simple- 
minded fellow, but at the same time sincere. He bought a 
nicely bound New Testament and after a few words of explana- 
tion on our part began to read the book. We left him enjoy- 
ing his new found treasure. After about an hour on passing 
by the same shop, we entered to see what had become of our 
friend. To our great surprise we saw him sitting in the same 
place but the happy look that we had noticed on receiving his 
New Testament was gone and in its place was one of sorrow. 
We asked him about his book. He lifted up the empty cover 
saying that as he was reading the priest had come in and on find- 
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ing him with the New Testament in his hands, he snatched it a- 
way and tearing out the interior he handed back the empty cover 
and this was what we saw. This marks the attitude of the 
church of Rome towards the Word of God in all Latin countries. 

The Quindio region with Armenia as the center is now the 
headquarters of the work of the Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance. Here they have erected large buildings and a thriving 
Bible Institute has been carrying on its work for years. Space 
forbids that we should detail the work of our brothers Taylor, 
Prentice, Tennies, Perry, Smith and others who have labored in 
this field. The memory is still fresh of brothers Fast and Zook 
who ended their labors in this world in connection with the In- 
stitute in Armenia. 

Bidding farewell to our friends in this beautiful region with 
its pleasant climate and happy memories, we again turned our 
faces toward Cali. In all this time from Riosucio we had carried 
on our effort with only one horse for riding and, as we were near 
the river where the steamers passed frequently, it was decided 
that one of us would take the horses over the road and the other 
come by steamer. For the first time in our trip we had felt the 
heat of fever, but now the writer was compelled to slacken ef- 
fort and to him was assigned the wait for the steamer. After 
two days we heard the whistle and with one day more aboard 
we were at the end of the journey and at the close of our itin- 
erary which had occupied more than a year. The fever had 
broken and we decided to give time now to visiting and selling in 
Cali but Mr. Funk, feeling the call to the villages and towns still 
unvisited, decided to make a trip to the east with the thought of 
visiting the department of Huila, through which flows the river 
Magdalena. Taking two horses and a stock of books, he spent 
some two months traveling alone. On returning to Cali his 
reports were so favorable regarding the openness of the door in 
that field that it was decided we should together undertake a 
more general canvass of the region than he had been able to do 
in his journey. 


With the Gospel on the rivers ‘Ay NidEBIS: Pieec her 


Itinerating in South America 


CHAPTER XIV 
OUR “THIRD TRIP 


Securing a third horse we arranged our cargo with the 
bountiful supply of Bibles which we had recently received from 
London as a gift to help us in this effort. The way now led us 
to the east through Santander and the tablelands of the central 
range of mountains. Here we passed through the region where 
the largest number of Indians residing in Colombia are to be 
found. At the base of the mountains is the city of Silvia, where 
the cold makes the traveler coming from the valley shiver even 
in the heat of the day. Multitudes of the natives in their 
bright colored ponchos (a small blanket with a hole in it for the 
head) and the women with their long and wide skirts also of 
brilliant colors, all wearing wide-rimmed wool hats, crowded the 
market square with their vegetables, grains and other items 
which they offered for sale. It all formed a pleasant picture, 
but alas how changed when, at the close of day these poor In- 
dians, filled with the vile liquor sold to them by the white trad- 
ers, straggled along the road to their miserable homes, some of 
them riding their horses and yelling at the top of their voices, 
others quarreling, while some would be embracing one another 
in their drunken glee. 

The liquor traffic in Colombia is one of the country’s 
greatest. curses. A strong drink is made from the brown sugar 
in the distilleries operated by the government itself, no one 
else having any right to manufacture it. With the funds re- 
ceived from the sale of drink, the school system is sustained, 
so that, as they say, a man to better educate his children must 
be a strong drinker. In all of our years in this land, we have 
never heard of an organization formed with the thought of 
combating this awful curse, nor do we hear of priests raising 
their voices in the churches against the vice. Social drinking 
is so common that it is difficult to convince even the believers 
that they should not use wine in their home festivities. This 
vice seems almost universal amongst the Indians and is one of: 
the causes of their sad, degraded condition, 

In Silvia, the Christian and Missionary Alliance has main- 
tained a worker for several years, who has been able to gather 
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groups of believers in different centers amongst these Indians. 
Annual conferences have been held, attended by large numbers, 
and there is every reason to believe. that a real change has been 
wrought in the lives of many. The present worker is Rev. F. 
A. Smith. 

Leaving Silvia we began to climb over the rough moun- 
tain road with the wind growing stronger and colder every mile 
of the way. After twelve hours of this experience we reached 
Inza, during which time we had not passed a single dwelling. 
This is the Paramo, as these long stretches of more or less bro- 
ken mountain. lands are called. Not even cattle feed on these 
plains and the traveler plods on hoping that his horse will not 
fail him in the miserable road. The night was spent at this 
small town, where the road begins to decline towards the east, 
bringing one into the broad valley of the river Magdalena. 
Not delaying here more than one night we pressed on to La 
Plata, situated on the level plain of the river. We are now 
out of the Indian country and in a new department, El 
Huila. This is one of the poorest departments in all Co- 
lombia. The soil produces little and much of it is a barren 
waste. We found no industries other than the manufacture of 
Panama hats which are made to perfection in this region. The 
work is largely done by women who weave the fiber of a. palm- 
like shrub of varied thickness. This work in the finer grade of 
hats is done under water and an ordinary hat requires about 
one week for the making. We are told that the bishop of 
this region in a visit to the pope took with him one of these 
hats made of fiber so fine that four months were necessary for 
its completion. A hat when finished brings about one dollar, 
the fruit of the woman’s week’s labor. 25 eh 

We found that people in the towns were kindly disposed 
towards the foreigner and in no place were we attacked or mo- 
lested in our work. Some books were sold in La Plata, and 
even to this day although no missionary visits the field, friends 
write us for literature that they may learn more clearly the way 
of salvation. In our visits to the different places we secured 
the names of interested persons to whom papers and booklets 
were sent through the mail. This often led to purchases and 
in some cases proved a beginning of a permanent work. In 
later years the paper known as “El Mensaje Evangelico” (The 
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Gospel Message), patterned after the order of the paper with 
the same name, published at Kansas City, was established and 
sent out gratis to all interested persons. 

The capital of this department is Neiva, at this time a city 
of some ten thousand people, situated in the center of the val- 
ley. We were able to establish ourselves here and do some- 
thing in the way of a public testimony. The officials did not 
receive us kindly and we were forbidden any services outside 
of our own room. This did not hinder the people from coming 
to our place, to whom we could give the Gospel. Rome’s op- 
position was manifested in a very practical way, as we were 
conversing with a few friends in our quarters one night. Sud- 
denly we were almost overcome with the stinking fumes of io- 
doform, which some enthusiastic opponent had thrown into the 
room. Our only recourse was to sweep out the powder as best 
we could and vacate the place for a season until the vile odor 
had passed. On another occasion, when we opened our door 
for the morning, we found a large caricature of the two of us 
standing in the entrance singing. Vile words accompanied the 
picture which we carefully preserved for future testimony. 

Rome’s methods of attack on the Gospel are without limit. 
We first had the authorities placing their prohibition on our 
work. Then came the cartoon on our door, but lastly and 
worst of all someone went to the pasture and catching our three 
horses, cut all the hair off from their manes and tails. They 
were indeed a sorry looking spectacle and one of our most 
humbling experiences was to mount these horses and ride out 
of town as we went on our way to the next point. -It took 
months for the horses to grow again the missing hair and pre- 
sent themselves decently before the public. This method of 
argument is constantly met with in our labors amongst the Cath- 
olic people. Sometimes it takes the form of stones which al- 
most wreck a building. At one place called Andinapolis a mob 
headed by the village, priest, attacked the building where a con- 
ference was being held. Those present at the meeting fled 
through back yards and over fences as best they could in the 
darkness of the night. The attackers then entered the chapel, 
breaking the doors and windows, the furniture, lamps, pulpit 
and tables, tearing up the books and breaking the communion 
set. Those on the outside attacked the roof, breaking the tiles 
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and damaging the walls. A complaint was presented to the 
authorities but no attention was given the matter and the con- 
gregation had to stand the cost of the repairs. These efforts 
to hinder the Gospel do not always bring the desired results. 
Sometimes the very people who throw stones later attend 
our meetings and confess with shame their part in the attacks. 

The testimony given in Neiva, in spite of these outbursts 
of fanaticism, was not lost. A return trip was made not long 
afterwards and more friends were found. In later years the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance established a station there 
with two workers in charge. Recently in a special conference, 
in which Mr. Shillingsburg was the visiting speaker, between 
two and three hundred people gathered for three days of all- 
day meetings. The work has spread into the country region 
round about and gives promise of future growth and blessing. 

Saying goodbye to our Neiva friends, we went on to Na- 
tagaima, a busy town, situated on the Magdalena River. Here 
we found an open door and were able to preach in the open 
air to attentive crowds. Such was the interest here that we 
were able to hold private meetings with certain ones, who man- 
ifested a desire to study the Scriptures for themselves and we 
suggested a Bible class. Workers have visited this place in re- 
cent years, but it still waits for the missionary who desires to 
labor in a virgin field. Separating here, Mr. Funk went on 
with the horses, while the writer embarked in one of the im- 
mense canoes that make the trip on the river to Girardot as 
quickly as one could go by horse. We found, however, that 
journeying on the water was even more dangerous than the 
muddy roads which awaited our brother. The rapids and 
worst of all sharp turns in the channel gave the boatmen all 
they could do to save our bark from wreck and ruin. After 
a day we landed in Girardot, the commercial center of the up- 
per Magdalena region. The town was wholly given to com- 
merce and vice. Our work was received with much indiffer- 
ence, but we were allowed every freedom and even a theater 
was secured for preaching services. Afterwards the Presby- 
terian church from Bogota established a mission here with 
church and school, which continues its work under the direction 
of a native preacher. On visiting the place recently, we found 
an enthusiastic group of young people. 


CHAPTER XV 
ON TO BOGOTA 


On leaving Neiva, we entered into the department of To- 
lima, but were now in Cundinamarca, separated from Tolima 
by the Magdalena river. This department stands at the head 
of all the states in Colombia. For a, man to say that he is from 
Cundinamarca, is considered his recommendation and most of 
all when he can show that he is from Bogota, the capital of 
Colombia, located in this state. The broad valley through 
which we had come stretches out here in a vast tableland 
which is largely sterile, except where the frequent rivers break 
through, making it possible to form the different villages found 
on both sides and usually at the foot of the mountains. We jour- 
neyed along the dusty roads to Tocaima a station on the rail- 
road. We delayed here with the thought of visiting the great 
leper colony situated a few miles from this point, called “Agua 
de Dios” (water of God). Here some 5500 lepers are enclosed 
in a high barbed-wire fence as semi-prisoners. Many of them 
have their families so that at times there are as many as 11, 000 
people in the asylum. Affairs are conducted as in an ordinary 
city, save that the inhabitants cannot leave the place, except 
by special permission. We were unable to obtain entrance as 
they require a complete change of clothing for visitors. The 
‘colony has its own money which must be exchanged at the office 
in case of leaving the place, either for a season or permanently. 
The government allows a small amount of money for each 
patient, but continual demands are made on the public for help 
for these unfortunates. At the time of our visit there was no 
Gospel work of any kind being done, but later through the ef- 
forts of some evangelicals, who had fallen victims to the awful 
disease, an effort was made to preach the Gospel in the place. 
Permission was granted and missionaries from Bogota have made 
regular visits and a small church has been organized under their 
direction. Our mission maintains correspondence with various 
ones there and Gospel papers are freely circulated among the 
inmates. 

There are two other asylums for lepers in Colombia, but 
with a far less number of sufferers. In these a small effort is 
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made with the Gospel and some response has resulted. The 
government gives modern treatment for the disease and patients 
are frequently released on a certain parole with the thought 
that they are cured. Nothing can be assured these dismissed 
ones, but results have been favorable in some cases. 

From Tocaima we took our way to Viota, a small place 
which we only mention because of our interesting experience 
with the representative of Rome, who has his seat there. No 
trouble was found in securing lodging. We planned to spend 
only one night there, but resolved to try a street meeting, as 
there seemed to be considerable curiosity amongst the people 
regarding our mission. Going out on the square, we soon had 
a large audience, who gave respectful attention. Suddenly we 
were interrupted by the church bells nearby and soon the 
priest presented himself and, with most decided tones, demand- 
ed by what authority we were preaching on the street. We 
assured him that we had the authority of the Word of God, 
which told us to preach the Gospel to every creature. He at 
once insisted that our Bible was false and that he would not 
accept it as authority. A challenge was made to compare our 
Bible with the Catholic edition, and the brother who accom- 
panied us went with the priest to his house for this compar- 
ison. Meanwhile the bells were kept ringing and it was finally 
decided to transfer the meeting to another street, removed from 
the church, to which the crowd assented and this was done, 
the meeting ending peaceably. Nothing came of the discus- 
sion with the priest, but the seed had been sown and _ this 
place has been occupied for years by the Worldwide Evangeli- 
zation Crusade, an English Mission located in Bogota, under 
the direction of the Rev. P. Symes. 

Climbing the central range was now our lot. Passing by 
La Mesa and other smaller places, we reached Facatativa situ- 
ated on the border of the great savanna of which Bogota is the 
center. Here the chilling winds from the higher altitudes made 
us realize that we were no longer in the hot valley of the Mag- 
dalena. The character of the people changed and we were a- 
gain amongst a considerable Indian population, dominated by 
the descendants of the Spanish settlers, whose offspring are 
still the owners of vast tracts of fertile land, which produces 
the wheat for almost all Colombia.. The most beautiful pan- 
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orama witnessed on our recent flight by air from Cali to Bogo- 
ta was the scene of these wide stretching fields of grain and 
vegetables, separated by their well-trimmed hedges, which make 
this department one of the richest in all Colombia. 

The cold which oppressed our bodies was only equalled 
by the indifference to our mission which marked the people 
along the way. The town of Facatativa has been the scene 
of a continuous effort for years on the part of workers from 
Bogota, but the fruit has been most scanty, and no permanent 
worker is maintained there. The Indians do not dare to say 
that their souls are their own, while the wealthier class are so 
bound up in both a religious and a political way with the 
church of Rome, that the Gospel makes no appeal to their 
hearts. The Catholic church has done a masterpiece of work 
in her union of Church and State, which has enabled her to 
maintain a hold upon both the hearts and pocketbooks of the 
great multitudes of Colombia. The one sustains the other and, 
in spite of the efforts of the Liberals to break the power of the 
priests, their hold upon the women in a large measure lies in 
the hands of the men. The confession conveys to the priests 
what goes on in the home and so he becomes in a large meas- 
ure the arbiter in family matters, and the head of the home 
rather than maintain a battle with his wife, makes a compro- 
mise with the priest. This is seen in a very clear way in the 
matter of the civil marriage in Colombia. The law gives every 
guarantee to those who wish to be married by the judge, but 
the church has been able to hedge the ceremony about with so 
many conditions that it often takes months for its consumation 
and sometimes a considerable expense. As a result, our believ- 
ers sometimes have to appeal to the priest, who for a sum will 
put aside all conditions and marry the parties without delay. 
Appeals have been made to Congress for the simplifying of 
this ceremony, but up to the present no help has come. 

Reaching Bogota we were most kindly received by Messrs. 
Candor and Williams, the missionaries in charge of that sta- 
tion at this time. They insisted on our staying with them for 
the time of our visit and the invitation was gladly accepted. 

Feeling that our ministry was more needed in the towns 
where nothing had been attempted in the way of Gospel work, 
we soon terminated our visit to Bogota. Brother Candor had 
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kindly supplied us with a new stock of Bibles and so with our 
three horses we set forth for Zipaquira. Here we found much 
the same reception and conditions as those of Facatativa—the 
land owned by a few rich and the poor serving them. The 
government has opened up immense salt mines here from which 
practically the whole country is supplied. We were interested 
in visiting them and seeing the method applied in mining the 
salt. We could only wish that those whom our Lord called the 
salt of the earth were as abundant. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE DEPARTMENT OF BOYACA 


Various towns were visited briefly in our journey on to 
the north in our itinerary which was to lead us to the most fa- 
mous shrine in all Colombia, Chiquinquira. This is a large 
city situated in the department of Boyaca which is considered 
as one of the most fanatical centers in Colombia. It lies in a 
fertile region and has a large commerce through-out the entire 
department. Here a large church shelters the wonderful can- 
vas on which is painted the picture of a woman known as the 
“Virgin of Chinquinquira.” Pilgrims come from all parts of 
the country and from other Republics to offer their money to 
the virgin which is carefully guarded by her treasurers, a com- 
pany of foreign monks. Wonderful miracles are attributed to 
this canvas and it is a veritable mine of gold to those perpetrat- 
ing the fraud. 

The story of this so called virgin, like others of the same 
nature, runs back into the dim forgotten past. It is said that a 
certain old lady, very devoted to the church and giving of her 
alms faithfully for the support of the priesthood, discovered 
in the house where she was staying a worn and faded canvas 
on which was dimly outlined the face of a woman. The canvas 
had been laid aside and forgotten by the owner, but this lady 
drew it from its abandonment and cleaning the picture as best 
she could, began to pray before it. And now the result. Won- 
der of wonders! The faded colors began to take on freshness 
and to her great astonishment and delight a beautiful face ap- 
peared as though painted but yesterday. Naturally such an 
incident could not be passed by withont the attention of the 
priests. They at once took charge of the canvas and from that 
_ time to this its place has been in the church and the multitudes 
deceived by these inventions flock to the town with their offer- 
ings. We met groups of these pilgrims on their way, many of 
them on foot, carrying their guitars and singing as they jour- 
neyed. Others had made a visit to the wayside saloon before 
reaching their destination and we saw them lying in drunken 
stupor by the roadside. 

Although dominated by this superstition, we did not find 
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the people particularly fanatical, We were able to sell largely 
and in talking with the merchants they manifested little con- 
cern for the marvels of the virgin, but were deeply interested 
in the business which brought these visitors to their stores. 
It looked to us as though people and priest had joined together 
to exploit the poor humanity and were using a shameful lie for 
their own selfish ends. Such is Romanism in Colombia. 

One of the most ridiculous frauds is that palmed off in 
Ecuador on the people in the so-called saint “Mariana de Jesus”. 


Recently our attention was called to elaborate ceremonies for 
the celebration in the cathedral at Quito of the canonization of 
some saint in Rome. Upon inquiry into the mysteries of this 
process we were informed that each individual for whom sainthood 
is sought must have performed a number of miracles which can be 
proven beyond the possibility of a doubt before a specially appoint- 
ed body, which investigates these wonders. We do not know what 
miracles were attributed to this recently canonized saint, but 
that the reader may have a sample of some which are accepted 
by the church of Rome as having been performed by the saint, 
we will cite the history of one of the famous personages of the 
church in Ecuador, “Santa Mariana de Jesus.” The church with 
all seriousness canonized this woman on the basis that she had 
performed three miracles as follows:—the first of these and per- 
haps the most wonderful was that on each Friday, as a babe in 
arms she refused to nurse, preferring to spend the day in fasting. 
The second was that when as a mere child she was confirmed, 
and upon receiving her first communion was so filled with the 
spirit of the ceremony that she was obliged to lay hold upon the 
seat in order to escape being taken bodily into heaven. The 
third came to pass after her death. It is related that the great 
mountain back of Quito broke into an eruption. The masses 
of ashes and lava poured forth from the awful crater threatening 
the city with immediate destruction, when suddenly the form of 
Mariana was seen in the heavens, where with her skirts she fanned 
the devouring elements, causing them to flow in another direc- 
tion, thus saving her beloved Quito. 

Surely none could question but that a girl cabable of doing 
these things merited high honors at the hands of the church, 
and these she has received! That the people should be so awfully 
blinded as to believe such trash is the sad part of the story, and 
those of us who labor amongst them continually sorrow that the 
blessed truths of God’s Word fall on closed ears, while these fables 
are gladly received and believed. 


One interesting detail worthy of notice is as follows: an 
Evangelical teacher in Bogota had written a booklet setting 
forth the errors in the doctrines of Catholicism. It was poorly 
printed and we were selling it at five cents per copy. Some- 
body bought a copy and carried it to the priests. The result 
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was that a messenger came buying ten copies. We wondered 
at such a purchase but were glad to let the little book go its 
way. Others were buying and soon an order came for another 
lot, which we gladly supplied. The upshot was that the priests 
finally bought the whole stock, leaving us with the funds for 
printing a new and far better edition, without delay. We sup- 
pose the priests felt they. had gained a wonderful victory in de- 
stroying our literature while we were equally sure of a victory 
in that we were able to print a better edition. Our testimony 
here was not lost and years afterward the Worldwide Evan- 
gelization Crusade entered the field and established a work 
which has gone on to the present day. Difficulty has been 
found in securing a suitable place for the services, but a goodly 
number of believers have been gathered. 

Not far from Chiquinquira is the city of Socorro in the 
department of Santander which was the place next visited. 
Here we found friends and were able to give a public testi- 
mony. The place had been worked years before by Rev. Pratt, 
a missionary of the Presbyterian church from Bogota. His 
testimony had not been in vain and ours served simply to sec- 
ond that which he had given. We are glad to say that this 
place is now cared for by the Worldwide Crusade who main- 
tain a native pastor there. Visits were made to San Gil, Bari- 
chara, Velez and Puente Nacional, when we decided to turn our 
steps southward again with the thought of a separation, as the 
time had come. for the writer to return to the States. We 
journeyed back to Facatativa, where we were pleasantly sur- 
prised by a visit from Messrs. Candor and Barber, who came 
especially from Bogota to see us and to hear a report of our 
trip to the towns of the north. We felt much as we imagine 
the Apostle Paul felt when in 2 Cor. 7:6 he tells us that he 
was comforted by the coming of Titus. 

This city in former years had been the point of departure 
for the road down the mountains to Honda, on the river Mag- 
dalena. At the time of our visit, freight was brought up on 
the railroad from Girardot and the former trail was largely 
abandoned. There were various towns on this route which we 
felt should not be neglected and so leaving the railroad line, 
we started on horseback, over this somewhat deserted road. 
We gave some time to the towns along the way, crossing the 
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river at Honda, a large city situated at what was formerly the 
end of the steamboat traffic on the Magdalena, due to the rap- 
ids which made impossible the passing of river boats. At the 
time of our visit a railroad had been built from a point below 
Honda called La Dorada. Here the cargo was transferred 
from the steamer to the freight cars which bore it around the 
rapids to Ambalema, where it was loaded on to another line of 
steamers which took it on to Girardot for the train going to 
Bogota. This excessive handling was expensive but proved to 
be much quicker than sending it up on the backs of mules over 
the road which we had traveled. Later on a new road was 
opened to a point below the rapids and freight is now moved 
from’ the river to Bogota in trucks with only one handling. 

Honda had been for years the point of transfer for pas- 
sengers and was frequently visited by missionaries going back 
and forth into the Interior. These visits had resulted in the 
formation of friends of the work who received us kindly and 
offered their services. They even went so far as to secure for 
us the theater, where for several nights the Gospel was preached 
without interruption. In later years the Worldwide Evangeli- 
zation Crusade opened a work here which has been sustained 
until the present day. 

It now came time for us to separate. Two years of happy 
fellowship had been spent in this effort to spread the Gospel 
and more than one hundred towns had been visited. In only 
one of them, Bogota, did we find missionaries.. Leaving Mr. 
Funk to make his way back to Cali, and then on to Ecuador, 
the writer embarked on a river steamer and after four days 
sailing we reached Baranquilla, where we found the second 
mission station. Brother W. S. Lee was in charge of the 
church and under his direction the two colleges belonging to 
the Presbyterian Mission, The few days of waiting were passed 
in fellowship with the brethren there and especially with 
brother Warren, who had just come to Colombia and with 
~whom in later years we had the joy of traveling in Gospel ser- 
vice. Finding a steamer bound for the States, we took steerage 
passage and without incident landed a few days later at Tampa, 
Florida. Going on to Kansas City, a report was given to the 
brethren of our labors, after which we hurried to the home of 
our father-in-law where my wife and boy were staying. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SECOND VISIT TO COLOMBIA 


More than a year passed, during which time we labored 
in connection with a small church in our home town, at the 
same time attending various meetings for testimony regarding 
the needs of South America. The report given of our labors 
in Colombia caused the brethren to feel that the Gospel Mis- 
sionary Union should undertake to continue the effort which 
we had begun. With this end in view, brother Theodore W. 
Johnston, who had offered himself for foreign service, was 
chosen for the field. In the year 1912 he, together with his 
wife and three children embarked for Cali, expecting to make 
that their future home. The journey was made without inci- 
dent and without serious difficulty. They secured a place suit- 
able for living and began the study of the Spanish language. 
During my stay in the States, my aged father had passed away 
and our boy was able to fill in a measure my place at home. 
His age did not warrant a transfer to Colombia, where he would 
be deprived of school privileges and so it was decided, in view 
of the need of a companion for Mr. Johnston, that I should 
again go forth alone. This was early in the year 1913 when I 
found myself again in the city where I had landed five years 
before under very different circumstances. Mr. Johnston wel- 
comed me and soon friends of our former stay called to greet 
us and express their pleasure that we were again in their midst. 
As yet no suitable place had been found for public meetings 
and, with the purpose of giving practice to Mr. Johnston in 
the language, it was thought best that we should again under- 
take the itinerating work. So far no other missionaries had 
come to the western coast of Colombia and only one new sta- 
tion had been added by the Presbyterians, which was Medellin. 

Horses were secured and our faces were turned towards 
the south, with the thought of again visiting Popayan. 
Missing the way, we found ourselves in the newly founded 
town of Puerto Tejado, in the center of a rich chocolate grow- 
ing region, situated on the Paila river. The inhabitants are 
largely of the Negro race, as the malarial climate is fatal for 
white people. We found the place free from fanaticism and 
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were able to give a public testimony and sell a good number of 
books. This work has been continued and the Gospel Mission- 
ary Union now has a congregation cared for by a local pastor 
and possesses a large church building. Various young people 
have attended the Bible Institute at Palmira from this town, and 
are now engaged in active Christian work. This church has been 
the instrument for the opening of various centers, which are 
cared for by their pastors and have buildings of their own for 
their meetings and schools. Santander was again visited and it 
was now possible to hold public meetings in a building loaned 
for this purpose, and the way was prepared for the permanent 
occupation of the town, which took place some years later. 

On this trip, through some carelessness in drinking water, 
both Mr. Johnston and myself came down with severe cases 
of dysentery. This bothered us during our stay in Popayan. 
Nevertheless we were able to follow up the beginnings made 
six years before. Returning to Cali, Mr. Johnston found it 
necessary to lay aside work for a season because of poor health 
and the writer was obliged to continue the itinerary alone. 
This time the start was made with two horses and the plan was 
to visit again the cities lying to the north of Cali. Passing 
through the various places formerly visited in the valley, we 
again entered the Quindio. While here we received an invi- 
tation from brother Alexander M. Allan, a missionary from 
Australia, who had recently entered Colombia and was located 
at Bogota. We had corresponded and he was planning to 
spend a season at Ibague, the capital of the department of To- 
lima. He, proposed that I should cross the central range, which 
separates the Cauca from Tolima, and that we should visit the 
cities of that state. Turning my face eastward, with. my two 
horses we climbed the heights of the middle range and-in two 
days reached the home of our brother. 

Meetings had been begun in his house atv’ just: ianiad our 
arrival they had received.a severe stoning, in which some of 
those present suffered serious injury. This did not deter our 
brother and sister and the meetings were continued while we 
made plans for the proposed journey. Another horse was: se- 
cured for the trip and saying goodbye to Ibague, we set out 
across the barren plain which separates this region from the 
city of Girardot, where we had labored years before. Such-was 
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the reception in this place that Mr. Allan visualized a church and 
school under the direction of his church and, as we have al- 
ready stated, that vision came true. Turning southward, we 
visited again the city of Natagaima, finding it still more open 
and the group of friends of years gone by still waiting for some- 
one to come and shepherd them in their efforts to learn the 
Gospel. Sad in heart, we said good-bye, knowing that at present 
there was not the slightest hope of their desires being granted. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PREACHING IN TOLIMA 


The people of Tolima are devoted almost wholly to ag- 
riclture. The towns are not large, but there is not the evidence 
of poverty found in some of the other regions visited, and 
workers have been able to form centers which have grown in- 
to self-supporting churches, throughout the department. Our 
next stop was to be Chaparral, one of the leading centers of 
the state. On the way we had to pass through Coyaima, a 
place of little importance. 

But regarding the visit to this place we will allow Mr. Al- 
lan to give us the picture of our entrance: “Nearing the town 
of Coyaima about midday, Mr. Chapman called to me saying: 
‘You follow behind with the cargo and I will proceed ahead 
and find a place to dine and to seek pasture for the horses.’ 
Upon arriving, What a mob! What a yelling! There in the 
center of the plaza was my companion, don Carlos, sitting quietly 
on his horse ‘Captain’, surrounded by the children of the pub- 
lic school, who had been prepared before hand (because the 
bishop had made good use of his permit, granting him free 
service on the telegraph lines) and headed by their teacher 
Jose Torres, yelling: “Heretics, beasts, corruptors’, and “Down 
with the Protestants... Only one boy, a liberal, hadn't under- 
stood very well the instructions of the teacher, because he yelled 
at the top of his lungs: ‘Down with the Conservatives’. The 
teacher was angry and dancing like the chief of an Indian 
tribe, because in the absense of the priest, it was up to him to 
defend the church against the invasion which the Bible was 
making. He challenged us to a discussion on the Bible, but 
very little help did he receive from the wise inhabitants of the 
town, and I, noting this, said to my companion, Mr. Chapman, 
‘Better get our dinner’. This was easier said than done, as 
with much difficulty amidst the great throng of children and 
grown-ups, full of enthusiasm and fervor, we had to manipu- 
late our horses with much patience. At last we arrived where 
we could rest in the shade of the trees and refresh ourselves. 

“After dinner we posted notices accepting the challenge 
of the teacher for a discussion in the plaza at 5 P.M., but the 
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teacher soon tore up all the posters. We appealed to the mayor, 
but he perhaps like the teacher, owing his position to the priest, 
and having to do something in favor of the church in tecom- 
pense, only laughed at our complaint and refused to interfere. 
It was then that many of the citizens of the town gathered 
before the mayor’s office and a very distinguished gentleman 
gave an admirable discourse as to the respect the Constitution 
merits and others condemned the teacher for his uncultured 
offences to foreigners. As the teacher did not meet the date, 
we two preached at one of the corners of the plaza on the theme 
‘Liberty and Order’ while a policeman dismissed the children 
that wished to hear. Many people listened from within their 
homes. 

“In the evening both Mr. Chapman and I, following our 
custom, spoke to a large audience, exasperated with that burst 
of fanaticism in a liberal town, and the sale of books was very 
good, thanks to the Lord. We learned afterwards that public 
opinion caused the teacher to be discharged from his school.” 

Examples of fanaticism of this class are continually met 
with, in our labors in preaching the Gospel in Colombia. This 
is often found, not only in the priests, but even is manifested 
in the actions of the authorities who are supposed to administer 
justice to all without consideration of their religious beliefs. 
A case in hand occurred recently in the burial of an ex-priest, 
who had separated himself from the church in order to enter 
the ranks of the Evangelicals. This incident will give our read- 
ers some light on the real attitude of the Church of Rome to- 
wards those who have separated themselves from her 
communion. ' 

John Roldan had been a priest for twenty-five years, but 
seeing his superior in the church where he labored, burning 
Bibles publicly, becamie convinced that he was in error. He 
separated from the Church, and published his reasons. He 
afterwards married and gave himself to school teaching, helping 
in Gospel service as he was able. At the age of 82 he died; 
this was March’ 14, 1945. We will quote from the letter of the 
native pastor who attended him in his last hours: 


“Two days before the death of Mr. Roldan, I visited his 
home and while there the village priest entered and began to 
insist that the dying man should confess to him and receive his 
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absolution. Although so near his end, the dying man replied 
without hesitation, ‘I will not confess to you.’ The priest then 
said: ‘If you wish to receive the grace of God, you must return 
to the Catholic Church:’ Seeing the attitude of the priest I 
said to him, ‘Sir, the grace of God does not come through any 
church, but is the gift of our Maker to the sinner. Talk to him 
of Christ the Savior.’ To this the priest replied “Don’t interrupt 
me in this business’ and turning to the sick one said; “Tell me, - 
will you accept the Church and the confession? But be in a 
hurry, as I am going,’ to which the ex-priest replied, “Good-bye 
and God be with you.’ On this, the emissary of Rome, seeing 
his efforts were vain, took his departure with the words, “Your 
body will soon pass into rest and your soul will go to hell.’ 

“The following day the priest returned but found the house 
closed, and seeing that his efforts were in vain, he departed with 
the exclamation, ‘These Evangelicals along with their Bibles are 
burning in hell.’ A few moments afterwards the Chief of Police 
came, perhaps summoned by the priest, and ordered the family 
to open the door. He entered the room where the dying man 
lay unconscious. Seeing the ‘situation, he went out and calling 
the priest said, ‘Come in, he is ready.” The priest then proceeded 
to sprinkle the body and anoint the forehead with oil and de- 
parted. The day following the body was taken to the Evan- 
elical Church for the last rites and burial. When all was ready 
or the removal of the corpse, the police entered and declared 
that they would not permit the burial in the Protestant cemetery. 
Telegrams were sent to the Governor and President of the Re- 
public seeking help, but no reply ever came. The police insisted, 
and the Evangelicals claimed their legal rights. A crowd gathered 
but there was no one to defend the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and finally at 9 p.m. the police forcibly removed 
the corpse and it was buried in the Catholic cemetery.” 


These attacks are simply the outbreaking of the spirit of 
opposition which is underneath, and may yet bring about a 
situation which will make the preaching of the Gospel impos- 
sible in this land. The church where this incident occurred 
has been established for more than twenty-five years and has 
its own building and pastor, and has been recognized as a per- 
manent institution in the community. We cite this case as a 
reason for the united prayer on the part of all those who are 
interested in giving the Gospel to this land. 


At Chaparral, Tolima, we had another royal reception, 
The Liberal element of the town was expecting us and a room 
was already provided. We were visited constantly by kindly 
disposed people, some of whom manifested an interest in the 
Gospel. At night a table was provided in front of our shop 
and mounted upon this we preached the Gospel. Brother Allan 
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was in his glory and preached as never before. In one of the 
meetings the priest who was not at all happy at the way in 
which we had been received, had the church bells clanging 
with all the force of the choir boys, who attended to this part 
of the service. Upon this, a group of young men went to the 
church and informed the priest that they would cut the ropes 
by which the bells were rung unless the noise was stopped. 
This put an end to the disturbance and we continued the meet- 
ing. Our stay was closed by another meeting after which we 
mounted our horses and, setting out in the moonlight, were 
accompanied by a number of our new found friends who went 
with us a considerable distance before saying their farewell. 
This work was continued soon after by members of the Presby- 
terian mission and later a worker of the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance has cared for the considerable number of believers 
who have resulted from the visits since our time. 

Turning our horses towards Ibague visits were made to 
several small towns and at the close of the month we were 
again in the home of our brother Allan. After a few days of 
rest in which we were able to hold meetings and do something 
in the way of canvassing Ibague, we again decided on a trip 
to the north into a region largely new to the Gospel. Amba- 
lema, an important city on the Magdalena was first visited. 
Here the Bible was known through the visits of the mission- 
aries en route to Bogota, and a friendly atmosphere was noted 
from the beginning. Meetings were held on the street and 
books were readily sold. 

The priest, young and tolerant, instead of ringing the bells, 
had been moderate in his sermons and even counselled the 
people that they should be courteous in their treatment of the 
Protestants. Here again we borrow the pen of Mr. Allan: 

“The Sunday before our arrival he had promised publicly 
that he would give ten pounds sterling to any person who would 
refute the last sermon which he had preached regarding pur- 
gatory. -I talked over the matter with Charles, who said to me: 
‘I will not take part in this matter; if you think best go ahead.’ 
Then I surprised the priest with a visit to the parsonage to 
accept the challenge, not so much in order to gain the ten 
pounds (although they would have been useful in paying the 
pasture for our horses), but rather out of love for discussion, 
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from which comes forth the truth. However, I learned later 
that the results of controversy are almost negative; i.e., the 
discussion interests the multitude eager for novelty, but does 
not incline hearts toward the Savior. The priest did not want 
to discuss the matter of purgatory, but he did accept the dis- 
cussion about the ‘Infallibility of the Pope.’ 

“After the meeting on Sunday night we received from 
the priest the following telegram which had come from the — 
bishop at Ibague: ‘Prohibited answer Allan plaza. May accept 
private discussion before respectable persons who can compre- 
hend.—Blanco.’ Various persons signed another telegram to 
the bishop insisting that he should permit the discussion. On 
Monday the following telegram was received: ‘I cannot permit 
public discussion. Let it be in private. Mr. Allan is incon- 
vertible. Listen to your priest.’ 

“As it was not possible for the priest or for us to notify 
the public that there would be no discussion and, he having 
urged the people to be present at the hour designated, on 
Monday night a great crowd filled the plaza, eager to hear a 
most interesting and extensive discussion. How great was their 
surprise and even indignation when we read the telegram from 
Ibague. There was no other remedy except to take advantage 
of the occasion and the audience in the best manner possible. 
Consequently both Mr. Chapman and I preached on the theme, 
‘The Human and Divine Priesthood,’ explaining that when Jesus 
died the human priesthood ceased and in its place we have one 
High Priest, Christ Himself, perfect, holy and divine.” 

Sad to say this town that seemed so open to the Gospel 
has never had a resident missionary. The open door still waits 
that someone drawn by the Spirit's power may yet occupy this 
place. Mr. Allan having fallen ill at this time thought it neces- 
sary to return to his home in Ibague and the writer was once 
more left alone. 

Libano is an important city in the lower altitudes of 
the middle range, lying in the midst of a fertile valley, clothed 
with coffee groves and trop‘cal fruits. No missionary had 
ever visited the place, but through correspondence we had 
come to know some of its people who had separated themselves 
from the Catholic church. Amongst them was a young man 
who was engaged to be married to a young lady likewise sep- 
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arated from Romanism. The priest refused to officiate and the 
judge, through fear of the priest, dared not fulfill his duty on 
this occasion. In their dilemma they wrote to us, asking that 
we should visit the place and perform the ceremony. Accord- 
ing to the law there are just two ways of being married in 
Colombia.. The first is by the priest, who perfornis the act in 
a few minutes and gives a certificate. The second is by the 
judge. If he is under the influence of the priest, he will make 
excuses and insist upon certain requirements, Two witnesses 
must declare that they know both parties and that they are not 
married. The bishop must be notified and his reply may be 
delayed thirty days. After the witnesses have given their dec- 
laration, one must wait from fifteen to thirty days while an edict 
is posted, giving anyone who desires a right to object to the 
ceremony. At the end of this time, the judge may add a further 
delay before performing the ceremony. If one of the parties is 
a widow or a widower and there are children; cther delays 
enter in which may delay the ceremony for as much as a year. 
The priest charges a high price for his services. The result of 
all this has been that a majority of the people, according to the 
public statistics, live in open fornication or adultery and half of 
the children are illegitimate. To add to the confusion, parties 
being married civilly are excommunicated publicly and this nat- 
urally deters some who would under other circumstances ar- 
range their affairs properly. The priest even goes so far as to 
say that it is better to live in adultery than to be married civilly, 
as they consider civil marriage simply authorized adultery. 
Congress has been petitioned to reform this very unsatisfactory 
law, but the influence of the church is such that even the 
Liberal Party, when in full power, has not dared to effect a 
change, so great is the power of the church in the politics of 
the nation. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A MARRIAGE AND A MOB 


On receiving this request from the friends in Libano, we 
set out for a climb up the mountainside. On the day after our 
arrival a group of friends, invited privately, met in the upper 
room of the home of the groom and there, after due question- 
ing and an explanation from the Word of God regarding matri- 
mony, we joined them in the sacred bonds which were to be 
broken only by the cold hand of death. We do not recommend 
this form of marriage as it is difficult to secure its registry for 
legal effects. In this case there seemed no way out of the difh- 
culty and so we proceeded. 

Later on in the day, it being market day, we went out into 
the plaza with the thought of offering the Bible for sale. Asa 
rule the people received us kindly, but there was the exception. 
On offering the books to one of the men, he became indignant 
and said: “I am going to shout “Viva la Virgen’” (long live the 
virgin). We replied that we had no objection to his shouting 
to his heart’s content. With this he began running about a- 
mongst the various sellers of country produce and other articles, 
stirring up the people generally. No one seemed to know the 
reason for the outcry. We were in a second Ephesus, Acts 
19:32. Tables were overturned, vegetables were tramped upon 
and the eggs suffered dreadfully. I stepped into a nearby shop 
watching the tumult. Soon a friend came hurrying to see what 
had become of the innocent cause of such a demonstration. The 
clamor quieted and the storm seemed to have passed. How- 
ever Libano is a town where political strife runs high and with 
the excitement of the morning, the spirits were prepared for 
further demonstration, and in the afternoon we saw the contest 
renewed between the two political elements existing in the 
town. Men rushed up and down the street yelling and threaten- 
ing. In one place they filled a saloon, while from the outside 
the opponents pelted those within with rocks. Finally the 
authorities arrested a number of people and the turmoil ceased. 
We remained upstairs where we could watch the scene without 
danger. In spite of all this confusion we were able to hold a 
well-attended meeting in the home of one of the friends. This 
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work has been continued by the Presbyterian church and has 
extended to various centers round about where a native pastor 
carries on, 

Our mission to Libano having been finished, we turned 
our horses towards the valley once more, having received an 
earnest invitation from the brethren in Bogota to make them a 
visit, for the holding of some special meetings which they had 
in view. Spending a day in Lerida, an important town on the 
western edge of the valley, we passed on to Piedras and from 
there crossed the river Magdalena. A boat cared for our person 
and the baggage, but the horses were obliged to swim the swift 
current. They made the crossing safely and we were soon in 
a small village which bore the name of Jerusalem. Not finding 
any special opportunity for testimony here, we passed on to 
Tocaima where we were able to get passage by train to Bogota. 
Brother Candor was attending a mission meeting at Barranquilla, 
leaving brother Warren in charge of the station. Meetings were 
begun at once with a good attendance and interest, which in- 
creased from night to night and some professed to turn to the 
Lord seeking salvation. What seemed most profitable to us was 
the opportunity to converse personally with a large number of 
the young people in attendance at the schools, who came to us 
with their life’s problems. A Bible class was organized with 
brother Candor in charge. 

Hearing of our experiences on the road with the Bibles, 
brother Warren became enthused and proposed that we try 
something of the same amongst the towns to the south of Bogota. 
Saying goodbye to the friends, we left by train for Anolaima, 
where there was some knowledge of the work of the mission- 
aries and friends were found. Meetings were held on the street 
with little opposition. From there we returned to Tocaima in 
crder to receive the horses. Viota was again visited, together 
with several places along the way until we reached Fusagasuga, 
where we were given almost a cordial welcome. The people 
were sympathetic and for four nights the Gospel was preached 
to large audiences on the public square. This beginning was 
not in vain as the place has been cared for by the Worldwide 
Evangelization Crusade, which mission has sustained services 
there and round about. They maintained their Bible Institute 
at this point, until it was transferred to Bogota. Brother 
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Warren felt his time was up and that he must return to Bogota, 
so accompanying him to Sibate, we said farewell, and we were 
again for the third time left to go on alone. 

Returning to the valley, we went again to Ibague as Mr. 
Allan had desired that we should make a return visit to the 
towns which we formerly visited in Tolima.. Leaving his good 
wife in charge of the services which had been established in 
their home, we again visited Girardot, Natagaima and several 
neighboring towns, saying farewell at San Luis, from where he 
was to return to his home and we were to follow on to Neiva, 
crossing the Paramo again by way of Silvia en route for Cali. 
Without special incident we passed Neiva and were pressing on 
toward La Plata, when to our great astonishment we saw com- 
ing to meet us a man on horseback leading another animal. 
On drawing nearer we were overjoyed to see the face of our 
beloved brother Johnston, with whom we had kept in contact 
by letter, but who had not informed us of his purpose to join 
us in this labor. We at once decided to return to Neiva for a 
season and there opening again our shop we were able to preach 
the Word to a goodly number from night to night. Having 
brought with him a stock of books, we felt we must continue 
the testimony in the department of Huila and so, instead of 
returning to Cali, we proceeded to Campoalegre, an agricultural 
town situated on the border of the eastern range. This town, 
of all the towns we visited, gave us the warmest welcome. The 
place is noted for its liberality and is the only town in the Re- 
public, so we were told, which had no Catholic cemetery. All 
the dead, both Catholic and infidel, were buried in the civil 
cemetery sustained by the city. In case of the death of a 
Catholic, the priest would only go part way to the cemetery 
leaving the final rites in the hands of the friends. We were at 
once provided with a place for our meetings and preached 
night after night in the open door of our shop to a goodly 
number who gathered around. We were near enough to the 
church so that the priest could sit in his door and hear our 
sermon. His only comment as far as we learned was, “the 
people pay no attention to what I say to them and much less 
will they heed what those foreigners say.” That he was mis- 
taken is evident to-day from the fact that the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance has opened a station there and sustained a 
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missionary to care for the work which God enabled us to begin. 
One pleasant incident of our visit to Campoalegre was the 
special dinner provided by a group of interested young men at 
which we were the invited guests. This gave us a new oppor- 
tunity to present the Gospel as we expressed our appreciation of 
their thoughtful consideration of two strangers, who had come 
into their midst. We passed on from here to Hobo, where one 
meeting was held, and from there went on to the interesting 
town of Gigante. Here the way had been prepared for us by a 
certain Dr. Dussan, a wealthy farmer living nearby. He had 
been educated in the United States and was a member of the 
Protestant church. He had secured a hotel for us and a place 
for meetings where for several nights we discussed the merits 
of the Gospel to a fairly large audience. Such was the enthu- 
siasm of this brother that he offered to purchase a house and 
turn it over to us for the work, if we would establish a mission 
in Gigante. This liberal offer we were cbliged to refuse because 
of our responsibilities in other parts. God, however, had this 
place in mind and years afterwards the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance sent one of their members to this place and to-day 
a flourishing church exists under the care of a native pastor. 
Our hearts were saddened that we must leave these, who 
had so kindly treated us in the towns recently visited. We were 
informed that trouble awaited us farther up the line. Garzon 
was our next stopping place. The fanaticism of this place was 
noteworthy. A bishop was established here whose aim, it 
seems, was to keep out every element that in any way inter- 
ferred with his dominion. Even the streets of the city bore 
the names of various popes, and the authorities seemed wholly 
under his control. The mayor on learning that we were to 
arrive shortly had gone to the hotels and forbidden them to 
give us lodging, but, in the mercy of God, not everybody was 
of his opinion. We had been recommended to one place where 
the woman, on receiving the order from the mayor, replied that 
her house was for the service of the public and that she re- 
ceived orders only from her husband, and gave her services to 
anybody who needed them without taking into consideration 
their religion. She carried out her principles and we were 
given every attention during our stay in the place. We were 
forbidden to hold any meetings but could sell cur books to 
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those who desired to purchase. To this day no work has ever 
been established in Garzon, although literature is continually 
going to individuals. The bishop died long ago but his dead- 
ening work on the hearts of the people still holds them in 
darkness. Altamira, Timana and Pitalito were then visited and 
contacts were made with various interested persons. San Au- 
gustin, a little further on, is the last of the towns in the upper 
waters of the Magdalena. This place is famous as being ap- 
parently the center where in former years the lost inhabitants 
of Colombia seemed to have had some temple for worship. Here 
it is that numbers of the strange images about four feet high 
representing a man squatting with a heavy bowl upon his 
shoulders are found. They are all of the same pattern and 
appear to have been arranged in a circle but as yet no history 
of their origin or use has been found. 

We were now at the end of our itinerary and turned north- 
west for the Cauca Valley, visiting several points on the way. 
Nearly a year had been spent in this journey and it was now 
felt that the time had come for meetings to be started in Cali, 
Mr. Fisher visited the field at this time and going out with us 
came to see something of the needs of the land and plans were 
made accordingly. We felt that a permanent home should be 
secured where the meetings could be held without hindrance, 
and our contact with the many people in the different towns 
brought keenly to our hearts the need of a paper, whereby 
these contacts could be followed up. It was decided to begin 
with the publishing of an eight page paper, which was to bear 
the name of our “Gospel Message,” translated into Spanish, 
“El Mensaje Evangelico.” The object of this effort has not 
been primarily to attack the church of Rome, but rather to set 
forth the principles and purposes of the Evangelical Church in 
coming to these lands. We have hoped that the teaching of the 
truth might be a successful antidote against the false accusa- 
tions which were circulated against us. That this effort has 
not been without some results is evidenced by the many groups 
of believers gathered throughout this region. Funds having 
come in we were able to buy the press and paper and Mr. 
Johnston’s oldest son, Theodore, having had experience in this 
line of work in the States, was put in charge. It was decided 
to send it out gratis to all the places we had visited and where 
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we had secured names, Five thousand copies were printed of 
the first edition which bore the date of January 1, 1918. The 
present year will complete thirty years of its publication, 
without having missed a single number. At times we have 
printed as many as ten thousand copies and at present have put 
it on a subscription basis, with the thought that the native 
churches would assume the larger part of the expense. This 
year (1947) it has been increased to twelve pages. Abundant 
evidence has come to us of instances where the paper has been 
the means of opening the eyes of individuals who have later 
come out fully into the knowledge of Christ. At the same 
time the mission undertook the publication of various booklets 
and tracts which have had a wide circulation and some of them 
have run into various editions. A Gospel song-book has been 
published and has run into some eight editions, the last one 
being of some three thousand copies. These are largely ab- 
sorbed by our own congregations as other missions have their 
own books. The same is true of our paper. 

Finding it difficult to secure permanent quarters for the 
mission, it was decided to purchase a place where we should be 
free from the frequent changes we had been obliged to make. 
A large home on one of the residential streets, being offered 
for sale at a reasonable price, we decided on the purchase. This 
place had room enough for the building of a suitable hall for 
services. Mr. Johnston, with the help of some native work- 
men, soon had the place ready. Although somewhat rustic in 
appearance, it was comfortable and well ventilatedjand we 
could care for one hundred people. A beginning had been made 
and now a group of interested ones began to gather for the 
hearing of the Gospel and in the year 1921 were able to bap- 
tize our first converts. 

During all these years frequent visits by both Mr. John- 
ston and ‘myself were being made to the towns and country 
districts round about Cali. It was possible to spend the entire 
month going from place to place preaching to the different 
groups which had been formed in the former years. These 
groups gradually grew into churches and many of them put up 
their own buildings and established their own schools. From 
the beginning it had been the principle of the mission not to 
invest money in church buildings, nor in the support of native 
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workers. We have encouraged the believers in the different 
fields to go ahead on this line as soon as we felt they were 
able. Gifts are sought, when a church building is begun, from 
other congregations, who may be in a condition to help their 
brethren. When a school is needed, we encourage them to 
form their budget and we will help them to get the teacher. 
They do not lean in any sense upon the mission, but are glad 
to feel that the work is their own, and thus they take on a 
responsibility which otherwise they would never feel. The 
natives have formed their own holding association and each 
church deeds its property to this company which is recognized 
by the national government. The deed expresses that the 
property is held in trust and can never be disposed of without 
the consent of the members of the congregation occupying the 
place. This prevents any interference on the part of heirs 
who might feel they had rights in property in which their 
parents had invested money. 


CHAPTER XX 
A NEW STATION OPENED AT PALMIRA 


The work at Cali being somewhat organized it was now 
felt that an advance must be made in other parts. With this 
in view, Mr. Johnston with his family moved to Palmira which 
lies some fifteen miles straight east from Cali. By this time 
the little railroad from Buenaventura had reached the valley 
and had been built across from Cali to Palmira. The numerous 
visits made to that place made us feel that it should be occupied. 
A beginning was made in a hired house and friends began to 
gather. As time went on Mr. Johnston was able to build a 
good sized church of bricks and later a comfortable home on 
the same lot, for his own occupation. 

We had come along to the year 1924 and the call for 
meetings was such that we were unable to care properly for 
the work which had opened before us. Schools were asked for 
because in the public schools the children were obliged to study 
the Catholic catechism which teaches the errors of Rome, They 
were also obliged to attend mass and were often the objects of 
ridicule from the other scholars. At the same time young peo- 
ple from different places had presented themselves asking that 
they might be given instruction in the Scriptures, In view of 
all this we decided to begin a work of preparation of our young 
people, both for preaching and teaching, and thus expand our 
testimony throughout the whole valley. So it was that in Cali 
that year three girls were taken into the home. From Ecuador 
there had come a young man and his wife with the thought 
of laboring in the colportage work in Colombia. The wife was 
asked to undertake the teaching of these girls and with this 
feeble beginning the school started. At about this time our 
first reinforcements arrived from the States, Misses Bruner and 
Danielson coming to us in 1926. To this day Miss Bruner tells 
how she was given the task of teaching arithmetic to the three 
girls the day she arrived. Suffice it to say she had had some 
lessons in Spanish in the States. They immediately began the 
study of the language in earnest and after a short time were 
able to take over the lesser affairs of the office and home, the 
preaching being carried on by the native brother. 
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At this time the friends at Kansas City asked the writer to 
return to the States with the thought of reorganizing the work 
of the Gospel Missionary Union, which had suffered so severe 
a blow in the death of Mr. Fisher in Ecuador, in the year 1920. 
Several new members were added to the council and the Insti- 
tute was reopened. The year passed quickly and in 1927 we 
started again for Colombia with a party of missionaries. A- 
mongst these were Mr. S. R. Blackhall, who is still in the work 
in Colombia and Miss Myrtle Nordin, who is now laboring in 
Mexico. Shortly before this Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Swartz, re- 
presenting the Cumberland Presbyterian church visited Colom- 
bia looking for a place to begin labors. Finding the large city 
of Cali so poorly cared for by one small center, they decided to 
cast in their lot with us. This mission has grown and now 
occupies a large building devoted to the school and preaching 
services and with various outlying stations where native workers 
care for the congregations which have grown up. At about 
this time Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Langeloh, who had been formerly 
working in Chile, under the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
came to Cali with the thought of opening a station in Colombia. 
Popayan was chosen, as already has been related, as the place 
for this beginning. This society has co-operated with the Gos- 
pel Missionary Union from the beginning and there is a fre- 
quent exchange of workers in our conventions and other 
services. 

We would not omit mention of the labors of Miss Annie 
E. Woof who entered Colombia at about this time. Her hope 
was to work amongst the children of that land. She began in 
the way of school work, which finally grew into a congregation 
with its home in La Cumbre, a village on the mountains not 
far from Cali. Miss Woof is now in this country but the work 
is still carried on by the Mennonite Brethren who have recently 
entered the field. 

The small beginning with the young women at Cali was 
followed by an equal effort for the young men in Palmira under 
the direction of brother Johnston. The school was started 
there with one young man who, with Katherine, the daughter 
of the teacher, began the study of the Scriptures. This 
brother worked to support himself and thus carried on his 
studies. Shortly others joined the class and there were 
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four young men enrolled. The problem of their food 
was solved through the ingenuity of Mr. Johnston who 
set them to making bread, which they afterwards sold 
from house to house. This proved a success for some sessions 
until the bakeries in Cali began to send their wagons to Pal- 
mira, thus reducing the price to the extent that the school 
could not meet the competition. About this time Mr. Johnston 
was asked to visit Guayaquil for the inauguration of the new 
church which had been erected by our mission in that city. 
There he found a one-armed man making a comfortable living 
with a simple machine which he himself had invented for mak- 
ing brooms. Looking into the details of the work, he soon 
formed a plan for the solution of the food problem at Palmira. 
Brooms in Colombia were largely a bundle of a certain tough 
shrub, the brooms as we have them being almost unknown. 
He at once secured the material, made his machine and em- 
barked on this new enterprise. By furnishing the brooms at a 
reasonable price, he was able to establish a business which cared 
for the expenses of the school. Later on as Mr. Johnston’s 
advancing years made it necessary for a change in the adminis- 
tration of the Institute, Mr. Wm. Shillingsburg, who had come 
to Colombia a few years previously, was put in charge. Not 
feeling the same enthusiasm for the manual labor on the part of 
the students, he resolved to ask each student to pay a small sum 
sufficient to cover the actual expenses of the food. The work 
had grown to such an extent that at this time such a step was 
possible and up to the present, students pay the actual cost of 
their food, unless some other arrangement is agreed upon. The 
Institute has grown until at times as many as seventy-five stud- 
ents have been in attendance. The girls’ school at Cali was 
afterwards transferred to Palmira and the two schools were 
carried on as one, as is now the case. 

On returning from his furlough to the States, Mr. John- 
ston retired largely from his work in the Institute, giving him- 
self to the bettering of the furnishings of the church and Insti- 
tute grounds. He found time for visits to the various stations, 
where his testimony was received with the greatest interest. 
But years were beginning to tell upon him and he was finally 
reduced to his bed. The doctor was unable to give relief and 
recommended an operation. We were fearful for him, but 
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could only submit.to the ruling of the physician, He was taken 
to Cali and there.in one of the clinics was operated upon. The 
result was unfavorable, the operation proving very severe from 
which he never rallied: Mr. Blackhall, his. son-in-law, was with 
him until the end when he bade us all farewell at his departure 
to the better land. He died December 13, 1938. 

His body was carried to Palmira where loving hands carried 
the coffin from the train. Sympathetic friends looked on as we 
passed up the street to the chapel, where the final services were 
held, one of the former students from the Institute. preaching 
the sermon. At the cemetery a second service was held in 
which various ones took part. A special edition of our paper 
was published bearing a picture of the deceased and many kind 
letters from friends. throughout the country. The widow of 
our brother remained on in the home of their daughter, Mrs. 
Blackhall, until her failing health made it necessary for her to 
seek the help of our clinic, where she was confined until death 
came to her release in the year 1946. Mr. Shillingsburg re- 
mained in charge ofthe church and Bible Institute, having the 
help of various missionaries at different times in the teaching. 

After the coming of the Misses Bruner and Danielson the 
flow of workers began to increase. Mrs. E. L. Bautel came out 
in, the year 1928 and has served as a pioneer in the opening up 
of various stations. In Sevilla, her last field of labor, a church 
has just been erected together with a parsonage for the mission- 
ary. Miss Janette Troyer, who came out in 1941, is in charge 
here with a native pastor and wife as teacher under her direc- 
tion. Mrs. Bautel has left the field during this present year 
(1947) and has been placed on the retired list because’ -of 
advancing age. 

In the year 1930 a party of three, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. P. Klaassen and Miss Wolfe landed in Colombia. 
Entering at once upon the study of the language, in which they 
had already -had a considerable beginning, Mr. Klaassen was 
soon assigned to the Tulua station. Here the work had pro- 
gressed through the frequent visits of various workers and a 
church was in process of erection. Under the vigorous hand of 
our brother Klaassen, a comfortable chapel was erected and 
along with it a good sized house, all of brick, for pastoral pur- 
poses. This station has an outstanding reputation for its self- 
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support, as all of this work has been done by the natives, save 
what minor gifts have been provided by outside friends. The 
congregation supports the native pastor and his family. Through 
Mr. Klaassen’s efforts a large number of outside points were 
opened and recently an assistant pastor has been called to care 
for this work. Mr. Klaassen left the work to take charge of 
the Bible Institute during the furlough of Mr. Shillingsburg. 
He was afterwards called to the important post at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, where his labors have been mentioned in the earlier 
part of our story. 

In 1930 word came from our son in the United States, 
telling us of the severe illness of Mrs. Chapman, who had never 
been able to come to Colombia because of continued ill health. 
Our son cared for her in the years of her weakness and in- 
formed me of the approaching end. The friends in Colombia 
felt I should go at once to her side. With this in view, we 
sailed from Buenaventura to New Orleans and taking the train 
for St. Paul, Minnesota, reached the home just as she was 
breathing her last. After the funeral was over we took the 
opportunity to visit the stations of the Northern Gospel Mis- 
sion, a society founded and directed by our old friend James 
P. Welliver. A brief visit was made later to Denver, where 
we again met a former comrade in the work of the Union, 
Mr. Clinton Reed, with whom we enjoyed sweet fellowship 
and were able to present the needs of Colombia in various 
churches. But the call of Colombia was urgent and after the 
spring conference we sailed away, this time alone for this land. 
We found that God had cared for the church and paper at 
Cali during our absence and were soon glad to welcome the 
Klaassens and Miss Wolfe; the latter took up the study of the 
language in earnest along with her companions and after a 
season of experience in the work became Mrs. Chapman. This 
union made possible the assigning of workers to new points 
and a further advance in the Gospel in Colombia. 

The congregation in Cali having grown to a considerable 
number, it was felt that the time had come for the putting up 
of a building which would more properly represent the work 
of the Gospel than was possible in the quarters which we had 
been occupying in the past. The move met with the hearty 
approval of all and funds began to come in for the work. A 
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suitable location was found on one of the busy streets not far 
from the center of the city, and work was begun in September 
of 1932. In about five months we were able to dedicate it 
with special meetings lasting four days. Interested ones came 
in from the centers round about filling the church to its capacity. 
The building is of brick laid in cement and adobe laid in mud, 
which is the common way of construction in this land. The 
roof is of tile and the front is supported by four large columns 
enclosing an ample entrance. The floor is of mosaic and com- 
fortable benches provide for an audience of about three hun- 
dred. Two class rooms are in the rear for Sunday School purpo- 
ses and also serve as a study for the pastor. The church has its 
own pastor who receives sixty-five pesos per month. The church 
pays this expense and at the same time gives to three 
different missionary projects and cares for all the incidentals 
which present themselves. None of the members are in any 
way rich, most of them depending upon their daily labor for 
their support. In addition to the work in the central church, 
two small missions have been started in the outlying districts, 
dependent upon Cali, which are also cared for by the church. 
Street meetings are held each Sunday after the regular evening 
service. 

The last party to arrive was Mr. and Mrs. Steven Van 
Egdom and Wm. Shillingsburg, whose experience equalled that 
of former arrivals which was, first, some months of hard study 
under a teacher of language. Then there was the going out 
into itinerating work with some native that there might be a 
putting into practice that which they had learned theoretically. 
This system has proved the most practical in language work 
and our missionaries have shown the fruit of this labor. Later 
on Mr. Shillingsburg was assigned to Sevilla and Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Egdom began a work in Buenaventura, passing later on 
to Dagua. The next arrival for Colombia was Miss Florence 
Wright who labored in Cali and in Palmira and afterwards be- 
came Mrs. Shillingsburg. Miss Velma Coffey from the North- 
western Bible School came next and is still on the field laboring 
at Quinchia, one of our newer stations. 

In 1939, nine years having passed since leaving the States, 
it became our turn to visit the homeland. After some four 
months spent in visiting the field for the presentation of the 
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needs of Colombia, we said goodbye to Mrs. Chapman and 
having for companions, Mr. Harold Barber and Miss Merle 
Bunker, accepted missionaries for Colombia, we again sailed for 
South America, being the eighth time we had made this voyage. 
These two new workers followed the usual course in Cali and 
afterwards were placed in stations, Miss Bunker later on be- 
coming matron of the Bible Institute at Palmira, Mr. Barber 
has labored on at Buga. Mrs. Chapman came on the following 
May and her past eight years have been given to the work in 
Cali. The time for the furlough of Mr. and Mrs. Shillingsburg 
had now come. So gathering their little flock of three, they 
left us for Minnesota. Returning at the appointed time they 
brought with them Mr. A. A. Dyck and Miss Myrtle Jacobson, 
who soon found their places in the field. Three young women, 
Gladys Jamison, Orlette Prochnow and Bertha Dahlenberg were 
our next arrivals, who are at present engaged in various lines 
of our missionary work. Miss Imo Wardlow also spent a season 
in teaching at Palmira. Last of all came Mr. Earl Wilder, who 
had waited some five years for his release from the Army, in 
view of which his long engagement to Miss Jacobson was soon 
ended and a happy marriage followed. 

This is the present missionary family. We are glad to say 
that since beginning this account, Mr. Clarence Parr has gone 
forth and expects to join the forces at Cali where Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Egdom are temporarily located. Three other candidates 
have been accepted and we hope may soon be on their way to 
the field of their choice. Such is the setting of the work in 
Colombia which still waits for the workers to occupy many of 
the fields visited more than thirty years ago and still without 
a single witness for Christ. Who will hear the voice of our 
Lord saying: “Whom shall I send and who will go for us?” 
2nd then reply with a heart fully given over into the hands of 
our loving Lord: “Here am I, send me.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE WORK OF THE CLINIC 


The hospital situation in Colombia is most unfortunate. 
The poor are subjected to neglect and the meanest kind of 
fare, but the evangelical worse than that, is often refused ad- 
mission, or else ordered out of the place with his wounds half 
cured. The reason of all this is that the cities entrust the 
management of their hospitals to the so-called Sisters of Charity. 
These are amongst the most fanatical of all the race and seem 
to feel that they are serving God by mistreating those whose 
religion differs from their own. We have had cases where 
men scarcely able to walk have been ordered to leave the place. 
Others have been refused treatment at the very beginning when 
they would not confess to the attendant priest. Naturally these 
difficulties vanish when the patient is able to pay a liberal fee 
for their services. In view of this situation, we have long felt 
the necessity of doing something for the relief of those of our 
own people when in need of medical care. The new building 
for the ladies’ dormitory in the Institute at Palmira released a 
building which Mr. Johnston had built for the accomodation 
of the women. This gave us our start towards what we had 
long desired to accomplish. Bringing the matter up before the 
annual convention of the churches of the valley, there was 
aroused an enthusiasm which resulted in the promise of hun- 
dreds of dollars in cash, and various animals to be sold for the 
beginning of the work. A friendly doctor, separated entirely 
from the Catholic church, encouraged us and offered his serv- 
ices. One of our former students was finishing her nurse’s 
course in the Evangelical Clinic of the Latin American Mission 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, All this made us feel that the time 
was ripe for the beginning of this effort. The necessary changes 
were made in the building, a supply of beds was secured, an 
operating table was purchased, instruments were bought and a 
supply sent out by a friend in the States. With this we were 
ready for a humble start. Our very first patient was one of our 
workers with his wife, who came to us with severe cases of 
malaria. This was exactly what we had desired—a place where 
cur workers could receive the proper treatment under the most 
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favorable circumstances. While waiting for the coming of our 
nurse from Costa Rica, Senorita Amelia Molina, we were helped 
by Miss Margaret Siemens, a lady who had come out from 
Canada for missionary work and was staying at Palmira. Later 
she returned to her homeland and, with the coming of the 
Senorita Amelia, the work started in a practical way. It was 
calculated that at full capacity we could care for perhaps four- 
teen patients, but such has been the demand that at times more 
than twenty have been stowed away in different parts of the 
building and even housed in other parts of the grounds. The 
charge for services has been held at cost price and so far all 
expenses have been paid out of funds received from the patients. 

This work moved smoothly on for some three years. 
Another nurse, Miss Gladys Jamison, had come out from the 
States and joined the forces. Five young native women entered 
as student nurses and the future seemed only favorable. Nat- 
urally this line of effort did not meet the approval of the priestly 
element domiciled in Palmira, and one day we were notified that 
no more patients could be received and that within fifteen days 
the clinic must close. It seems that some jealousy amongst the 
doctors had arisen and, this coming to the ears of the priest, 
brought about an accusation which was presented to the board 
of health saying that our clinic was lacking the hygienic con- 
ditions required by law in such institutions. What were we 
to do? A day of prayer was called that we might receive 
direction from on high in the difficulty which had presented 
itself. The doctor, who favored our work, was a man long 
schooled in a political career and soon thought out his plan of 
action. He proposed to one of his friends, who also visited our 
clinic,that they should go to the Board of Health with a frank 
confession that, owing to the newness of the plant, there was 
indeed much to be desired. After making this confession he 
then threw the bomb which he had prepared for those who 
had ordered our clinc closed. He said: “You must go with us 
to the City Hospital and make there the same examination 
which you have made in the mission clinic.” This was not to 
their liking but they could not refuse. Our doctor took them 
over the place. They found the floors lacking the cleanness ne- 
cessary, the rooms untidy and even food stored in the bath- 
room. These, with many other deficiencies, were disclosed to the 
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confusion of the Sisters of Charity in charge. The result was a 
revision of the order to close our place and a series of repairs 
and improvements was agreed upon, with three months of time 
for the doing of this work. 

This presented a new problem, the repairs were to include 
an entire change in the operating room, new sanitary service in 
all parts, the kitchen completely renovated and skylights in the 
roof. With only the current funds of the hospital in hand, the 
question at once arose, Where are the funds for this expense? 
This finally ran to some three thousand pesos, or in U. 8. 
currency, fifteen hundred dollars. Again we cast ourselves upon 
the Lord feeling that, as we had begun the work with His 
guidance and blessing, He would surely come to our help in 
this day of testing. A circular letter to the churches brought 
in a goodly sum. The missionaries contributed as they were 
able, some friends in the States, learning through a visitor to 
Colombia of our time of testing, sent help. Day by day the 
work was pushed as the three months’ period was passing. As 
the work advanced funds came in so that when the last board 
was nailed and the last bit of paint applied all bills were pro- 
vided for. 

It has been our purpose from the beginning to make the 
Clinic an agent for the spreading of the Gospel in this land. 
All who seek treatment must know that they are coming under 
the influence of the Gospel. A service is held daily where 
patients able to walk attend and hear the truth of the Scriptures 
set forth in simple terms. The Bible is at hand for all those 
who care to read and personal conversations give opportunity 
for further testimony. Many Catholics, either advised by their 
doctors, or drawn by friends, are received and go away with 
new understanding of our mission. We invite the prayers of 
our friends that this effort may be blessed of God and to the 
salvation of souls. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


Another problem has presented itself as the work has de- 
veloped. Our primary schools care for the children up to about 
twelve years of age, then they must either give up their studies 
or enter Catholic institutions. This problem has led us to under- 
take an effort which we call our Intermediate School. Here 
girls of the age of twelve to sixteen are to be received with 
the thought that on finishing the course here they may enter 
the Bible Institute at Palmira. This school is located at Buga, 
where Miss Orlette Prochnow, in connection with Mr. and Mrs. 
Barber, will have charge. A special building has been erected 
consisting of dormitory, class room and kitchen, with the thought 
of caring for some twenty girls. 

It is our hope that this effort may prove a blessing to the 
families where the problem of the teen age children is present. 
We trust this work may extend to the boys for whom we 
hope a similar school may be provided. We realize the danger 
of pressing the educational side of our work to the damage of 
the spiritual side. With this in view we have sought to main- 
tain the teaching of the Scriptures side by side with that of 
the material subjects. 

In the Institute at Palmira those who are preparing for 
school work must take thei regular Bible course along with their 
studies and every effort is made to press upon them the neces- 
sity of teaching the Bible every school day. In addition to 
this they have their lessons in the catechism which exalts the 
Gospel. 

In our last convention reports were given from some fifty- 
one schools which had carried on from three to nine months 
of the year. These centers serve to sustain the interest in the 
monthly Gospel service which is held by the missionaries or 
native workers in these places. In addition to the report re- 
garding the schools, something more than one hundred and 
fifty preaching places were heard from, where services had been 
held during the year. Some twenty-six churches have been 
organized with their consistories, and native pastors in charge. 

The work in the schools is supplemented by the Daily 
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Vacation Bible Schools and Child Evangelism. This part of the 
work is under the direction of Mrs. Earl Wilder who pre- 
pares the students who go forth in teams of two, supplied with 
the literature edited in the Institute by our sister, and furnished 
to the different churches where offerings are received in pay- 
ment for the material. Material is also prepared in pamphlet 
form for the Young People’s Societies organized in different 
parts of the field. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


MISSIONARY WORK OF THE NATIVE CHURCH 


Apart from the well-populated valley of the river Cauca 
and regions adjacent, there lie two fields which until recently 
were entirely untouched by the Gospel. One of these is the 
low-lying coast region to the west of the Andes Mountains, 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. The other field lies to the east 
in the mountainous valleys of the Central Mountain Range. 
Both regions are inhabited by the primitive owners of Colombia 
—the Indians. For some years visits had been made to these 
fields but no permanent work had been established. The region 
lying on the coast is known as the Choco and is watered by two 
great rivers, one running north and emptying into the Carribean 
Sea, the other flowing south to the Pacific. The Choco is in- 
habited not only by the Indians, but also by a goodly number 
of Negroes, and numerous towns have been established where 
the white trader is very much in evidence. The population of 
this district is estimated at more than one hundred thousand 
people. The visits of the colporters proved that the land was 
open for the preaching of the Gospel. Few priests were to be 
found and there was little fanaticism. The country is rich in 
gold and platinum and this has been the magnet which has 
attracted the outsiders. There is constant rain, and fevers a- 
bound. The only means of communication is by water, although 
at present an expensive air service exists between Buenaven- 
tura and the principle towns of the Choco. 

As a result of the visits of our Bible Agents, a call came 
for the presence of a permanent worker. This meant consider- 
able expense as living is very high, nearly all provisions, as well 
as all merchandise, being brought in from the outside in the 
river steamers. Funds were not in hand for such an expense, 
but our annual convention at Palmira was near at hand. The 
situation was presented to the some three hundred delegates 
and visitors present, with the result that the churches voted to 
take upon themselves the support of a native pastor and his 
wife, who were to locate at Quibdo, the capital of this region. 
Word of this action was carried to the States by brother Mervin 
Rosell and his companion, who visited Colombia at this time, 
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and on their departure passed through the Choco, accompanied 
by Mr. Klaassen. A friend in the States who heard of the 
need graciously sent a gift, making it possible to erect a small 
chapel for services and living quarters without delay. Meet- 
ings were begun with the result that in the past years a church 
has grown up and several young people have come to Palmira 
for training in the Bible Institute. The missionaries assume no 
responsibility in the support of this pastor but seek to remind 
the churches of their duty. Up to the present they have not 
failed in this respect. The pastor, a graduate of the Bible Insti- 
tute, in company with his faithful wife, not only care for the 
church but also go forth in a canoe pushed up the river by 
some native in their visits to neighboring centers. The call 
for these visits far exceeds their ablity to respond and our 
hope is that soon a man may be found who can give himself 
wholly to this river work. The ideal arrangement would be 
a covered boat with an outboard motor and a faithful companion 
to go up and down the river and into the many tributaries, 
visiting towns, hamlets and solitary homes which abound. 

The greatest obstacle to the work in the Choco is the un- 
favorable climate which makes the residence of foreigners very 
difficult. Constant rains make travel difficult and bring on the 
dread fever. Because of this we have sought to carry on the 
work with the help of the natives, who are less susceptible to 
this scourge. On the other hand the abundance of gold makes 
living an easy matter and vice in its worst form is found 
everywhere. 

Our other missionary project—that amongst the Indians of 
the Interior—presents conditions far different from the Choco. 
The higher altitude makes for health and a fertile soil yields 
abundant provision for every need. The natives live on their 
small farms and visit the nearby markets for their supplies. 
They are nominally Catholics and in some cases somewhat 
fanatical. Their religion consists mainly in an occasional visit 
from the priest and their frequent feasts, in which they get 
beastly drunk, spending their hard earned money for the visit 
of the priest and the liquor for their enjoyment. The work 
was started in this region at the solicitation of several Indians 
who came to the mission asking for a teacher. A young man 
was sent into their midst and a work was begun in a small way. 
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At once the question of the support of a teacher arose, as the 
Indians as a whole were more inclined to expect that we should 
pay them for sending their children, rather than that they 
should contribute to sustain the work. As the effort grew and 
expense increased, the matter was laid before the annual con- 
vention. Here on hearing the report of those who had had part 
in the effort, there resulted a spirit of willingness and it was 
agreed to unite the work in the Choco with that amongst the 
Indians and make the churches of the Union responsible for 
the whole. This system continues up to the present and has 
proven satisfactory. Two schools are maintained amongst the 
Indians and also regular services. The present worker together 
with his wife have given some seven years to this effort and a 
comfortable home with hall for meetings and school has been 
purchased, together with land sufficient for a garden and a 
pasture for a horse. Several students from here have entered 
the Institute, but so far it has not been possible to organize a 
church. One of the Indians has become a teacher and cares 
for one of the schools. These people have a language of their 
own, but can in general understand the Spanish, which is the 
language used in the work. 

The matter of the native support is a very vital question on 
all mission fields today. We do not feel that we have reached 
the perfect solution of the problem. What we have written 
will give the reader an idea of how a beginning can be made in 
this important matter. First of all we do not suggest that a 
church be built until there is a group of believers sufficiently 
strong to make a good beginning. When this is true, we en- 
courage them to make a start. Up to this time we tell them 
that they can hold their meetings in some room in their home, 
or even put on an additional room for temporary quarters. We 
never encourage their going in debt for their building nor do 
we send them a teacher when they are in debt to the former 
worker. When a meeting is established for preaching they are 
expected to pay a certain sum to the visitor on each occasion 
of a service. In case the church is in condition to sustain a 
pastor, pledges are received and a monthly salary guaranteed. 
If they are unfaithful in their promises, the missionary who 
keeps an oversight in all these matters, suggests that the pastor 
seek other fields of service. Up to the present this system has 
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worked satisfactorily and the people have learned to give, many 
of them using the tithing system. The secret seems to us to 
be in making a right beginning. If the missionary practices 
economy, he can recommend to the worker to be content with 
a salary sufficient to supply his needs and to give himself to 
the work for the glory of God, rather than for the simple mak- 
ing of a living. We find that our pastors have contented them- 
selves with salaries far less than they might have gained in 
secular service and they seem happy to continue in their 
labors. 


HOW CATHOLIC IS SOUTH AMERICA? 
G. Christian Weiss 


Roman Catholic leaders, attempting to persuade our 
State Department to withold passports from Protestant 
Missinaries desiring to go to South America, offer to the 
U. S.. officials the claim that South America is original Catholic 
territory and is now almost 100% Catholic, having no need of 
evangelization by Protestants. They have contended to our 
statesmen that Protestant Missionaries are a hindrance to Pan- 
American solidarity and the ‘“Good-Neighbor Policy”; that 
these Missionaries are entirely undesired by the officials and 
populace of the Latin countries. Are these claims valid, and is 
our Government obligated to seriously consider them and com- 
ply with this Catholic request of “No more Protestant Mission- 
aries” to these Catholic countries? 

In our January, 1945, issue of The Gospel Message we re- 
viewed a book by Dr. George P. Howard entitled, “Religious 
Liberty in Latin America?” which we urged Christians by 
all means to read. This book indisputably proves that these 
claims of Roman Catholics in this country regarding the coun- 
tries to the south of the Rio Grande are utterly false. The 
facts presented in this book should go a long way toward ex- 
posing the sinister aims of the Roman Catholic heirarchy, and 
awaken Protestant leaders to action. We hope our heads in 
the State Department will have sufficient interest to read this 
book with care, and unbiased mind. It would be foolish for vs 
to criticize the officials in Washington, and we are not con- 
demning them as political nitwits, for we believe they for the 
most part have felt their policy was the necessary one to follow 
in the wartime emergency; but we do feel that in fairness to 
Protestant Missions and the Pan-American cause generally they 
should acquaint themselves with the facts presented in Dr. 
Howard’s book. 

Reputable statistics utterly confound the claims that Latin- 
American countries are wholly Catholic. On the other hand, 
these statistics prove that Catholics in the United States pro- 
portionately outnumber those in all Latin America; also that the 
proportion of priests to the population is much larger in the U.S. 
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than in any of the Latin American countries. Where then is 
room for the Roman Catholic boast and plea that South Amer- 
ica is her inalienable possession? They themselves rather are 
looking upon South. America as. a Missionary field, for they 
know these facts better than any one else does. Their strategy 
is to keep Protestant Missionaries out of a prospective field for 
their own activity. Their fear is that if Protestants are allowed 
a free hand it will make it forever impossible for them to 
bring Latin America under the political control of the Roman 
Church, which is their aim in every country where possible, 
or in all countries if possible. 

This fact is clearly demonstrated by the present feverish 
efforts of the Catholics themselves to send great numbers of 
Missionary priests to Central and South America. While it 
has been difficult for Protestant Missionaries to get into these 
countries of late, there has been a constant flow of Catholic 
priests from the U. S. to Latin America. Not only have Catholic 
publications recorded these departures, but also the secular 
press. In the summer of 1944, when Protestant Missionaries 
where being denied passports, or securing them with great diffi- 
culty, the New York Times reported the departure of “twenty- 
seven Catholic priests for Mission posts in South and Central 
America.” (July 31st). A Cleveland priest, very recently return- 
ed from South America, boasted from his pulpit one of the latter 
Sundays of 1944 that the great future fields for Catholics lies in 
Latin America. He stated that “more and more of our young 
priests and nuns are going down each year.” 

A table of statistics published by the Roman Catholic 
“Primer Congreso Nacional de Vocaciones Eclesiasticas,” of 
Guatemala, and reproduced by “La Voz del Presbiterio,” Gua- 
temala, 1942 and subsequently published in this country by the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, would indicate, 
judging by the proportion of Roman Catholic priests to the 
total population, that the United States is more of a “Catholic” 
country than any Republic in Latin America. These figures 
are as follows: 


Spain (1939), one priest per every 571 population. 

U.S. A. (1940), a priest per every 3,611 population. 
(U.S. A., Catholic, a priest per every 600). 

Canada (1922), a priest per every 1,159 population. 
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Costa Rica (1926), a priest per every 3,856 population. 
Uruguay (1939), a priest per every 4,611 population. 
Peru (1923), a priest per every 5,909 population. 
Mexico (1931), a priest per every 5,937 population. 
Nicaragua (1937), a priest per every 5,993 population. 
Colombia (1924), a priest per every 6,517 population, 
Cuba (1937), a priest per every 6,605 population. 
Bolivia (1938), a priest per every 7,978 population. 
Argentina (1931), a priest per every 8,571 population. 
Brazil (1937), a priest per every 9,528 population. 
Honduras (1937), a priest per every 10,808 population. 
Haiti (1928), a priest per every 12,206 population. 
Paraguay (1939), a priest per every 13,778 population. 
Panama (1937), a priest per every 14,905 population. 
Guatemala (1940), a priest per every 25,396 population. 


Notice from these figures, originally made public by the 
Catholics themselves, that: 1. There are more than twice as 
many priests, in proportion to the whole population, in the U. 
S. as there are in Brazil; 2.In Argentina. where the Roman 
Catholic Church has enjoyed special favors under the present 
Fascist set up, there are only 1,400 priests for the entire popu- 
lation (12,000,000); 3.In Spain where priests are proportion- 
ately most numerous, if, as claimed, Spain is an almost com- 
pletely Catholic country, the number of people per priest is only 
slightly less than the Catholic ratio in the U. S. 

Latin America is Catholic by tradition and culture, we ad- 
mit—but what a shameful showing it makes—but not by num- 
bers. If Brazil, for instance, be completely Roman Catholic and 
not a “Missionary” country, it would mean that one priest would 
have to minister to more than 9,000 widely scattered souls—in 
Argentina to more than 8,000, and in Guatemala to more than 
25,000! 

These countries have, truly enough, been under political 
control of the Catholic church in the past, but even men in re- 
sponsible government positions today in these Republics are 
seeing the detriment of this control and are anxious to have 
Protestant faiths represented and propagated within their 
borders. 

(Reprinted from THE GOSPEL MESSAGE, February, 1945). 
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